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Metcalf’s Remarkable Report on the Japanese “Question.” 


On last Tuesday, in compliance with a request of 
the Senate, President Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress the special report of Secretary Metcalf of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor on the 
Japanese “question” in San Francisco. 

In commenting on that portion of President Roose- 
velt’s message of two weeks ago in which he so 
harshly criticised the people of this city because 
of their attitude toward Japanese, the LAzor CLARION 
remarked : 

ve # * The Chief Executive’s intemperate lan- 
on this subject is absolutely inexcusable. Within 
the last two months he sent Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor Metcalf to California to make personal 
investigation of the issue raised by the action of the 
local Board of Education in directing that Japanese, 
Chinese and other Mongolians who desired to attend 
our public schools should be enrolled in a school 
specially provided for them. Mr. Metcalf is a Cali- 
fornian, and consequently possesses knowledge of 
the Japanese and Chinese that is to be gained only 
from personal experience. It was generally under- 
stood here that his investigation was quite thorough. 
What Secreatry Metcalf reported to his chief has 
not been made public, but there are few, if any, 
of our citizens who believe that a man as well quali- 
lied as is Metealf to make the investigation delegated 
to him by the President could have made a report 
that justified the extraordinary comments on the 
action of our school authorities contained in Roose- 
velt’s message. It seems quite probable that the 
President, in characteristic fashion, entirely dis- 
regarded the statements of actual conditions made 
hy his Secretary and elected to stand by his pre- 
conceived ideas of the Japanese. 

After reading Metcalf’s report we are impelled 
to express surprise that the former Congressman 
from the Second District made the report that he 
did with respect to the school question, and also 
confess to surprise that the Honorable Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor saw fit 
to interject the tales he recites in his report of boy- 
cotting and physical assaults of Japanese. Notwith- 
standing the surprising nature of Metealf's report, 
however, we reiterate the statement that “the Chief 
Executive's intemperate language on this subject is 
absolutely inexcusable”; and it is also apparent 
that the President's outburst was due in the main 
to the extraordinary development of the germ of 
autocracy in his nature that been noticeable 
of late to every one who has given his acts and 
utterances attention. 


has 


In the President’s note transmitting Secretary Met- 
calf’s report to Congress it is to be noticed that 
there is considerably of belligerency and 
vituperation than characterized his original message. 
In the meantime he had “heard from the country,” 
and his letter of transmittal is practically a plea of 
justification of the position he declared for two 
weeks ago. It would be a strong partisan, indeed, 
who could find justification in even Metcalf's biased 
report for Roosevelt's language, and it is unlikely 
that any considerable number of the citizens of the 
country will accept the President's views. 
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Secretary Metcalf, in his report, plainly reveals 
the fact that he found our people practically a unit 
in commending our school authorities for their action 
in segregating Japanese from white pupils of the 
public schools. Notwithstanding this, he makes a 
labored attempt to establish as a fact a declaration 
to the effect that the action of the Board of Eduea- 
tion was due primarily to the antagonism members 
of labor unions entertain toward the Japanese, and 


to bolster up this allegation he cites the boycotting 
of Japanese restaurants by labor unions, and as- 
saults on Japanese by sympathizers, at least, with 
the labor unions. That his deductions as to the 
cause of anti-Japanese sentiment may appear cer- 
tainties, Mr. Metcalf makes this statement : 

“The feeling in the State is further intensified, 
especially in labor circles, by the report on the con- 
ditions in the Hawaiian Islands as contained in 
Bulletin 66 of the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The claim is made that white 
labor has been almost entirely driven from the 
Hawaiian Islands and that the Japanese are gradually 
forcing even the small white traders out of 
business.” 

Now, Secretary Metcalf is quite correct in in- 
ferring that those who have read Bulletin 66 of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor (extensive 
quotations from which were made recently by the 
Lapor CLarion and other labor journals) have been 
convinced that unrestricted immigration of Japanese 
would be a grave menace to this country. 

Secretary Metcalf, however, is absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly incorrect in his inferences that the labor 
unions are wholly responsible for the anti-Japanese 
sentiment that he found to exist in this State ; 
he is absolutely incorrect when he infers that Japan- 
ese are in danger of suffering physical assaults be- 
cause of the antagonism of labor unionists, and he 
is absolutely wrong in giving voice to the charge 
that boycotting of Japanese restaurants ceased on 
payment of a bribe of $300 to representatives of 
the Cooks’ and Waiters’ Unions, 

Secretary Metcalf’s attempt to foist the respon- 
sibility for anti-Japanese sentiment in California, 
together with his views of its consequences, on the 
labor unions is a clumsy piece of work, But, that 
no misunderstanding may arise, it is well to remark, 
right here, that the labor unionists of California 
plead guilty to opposition to unrestricted Japanese 
immigration; plead guilty to being opposed to hav- 
ing their children compelled to associate with Japan- 
ese or Chinese in the public schools, and plead 
guilty to being unterrified by either the scoldings or 
threats of the President. The labor unionists do 
not, however, plead guilty to having a monopoly of 
these sentiments. 

Speaking for the labor unionists, we admit that 
within the last few years the organized workmen 
of California began to realize that should the Japan- 
ese be permitted to come to this country in large 
numbers we would soon have to face a far graver 
problem than we had to contend with when we 
awoke to the dangers of unrestricted Chinese im- 
migration. When the labor unionists fully realized 
the gravity of the situation they determined to form 
an organization through which they could inform 
their fellow-countrymen of the dangers that are in- 
herent in immigration of Japanese in large numbers 
to this country, and also impress our national legis- 
lators with the fact that the provisions of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Law should be extended to the Japan- 
ese. This sentiment resulted in the formation of 
the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, to which 
Secretary Metcalf refers in condemnatory terms in 
his report. It is true, as Metcalf says, that a ma- 
jority of the organizations which compose the league 
are labor unions. In the minority, however, are to 
be found very many people who know little of labor 
unionism—who, in fact, apparently have little sym- 


pathy with the unions—but they do know of the 
dangers that confronted us before we succeeded in 
excluding the Chinese, and they also know that the 
Japanese are a far graver menace to us than the 
most radical of our people ever asserted the Chinese 
were. 

When the war between Russia and Japan had been 
concluded, we of the Pacific Coast were the first to 
learn of the marked change their victory had made 
in, the demeanor of the Japanese. The meek, cour- 
teous and deferential subject of the Mikado suddenly 
became bombastic, discourteous and aggressive. In 
some respects it is well that this change in our 
Japanese residents took place. If nothing else, it 
did much to reveal to many who had been indifferent 
the real character of the Japanese. Enlightenment 
as to the nature of the Japanese begot close atten- 
tion to their industrial and business methods, and 
inquiry as to their social conditions. The result was 
the rapid crystalization of sentiment in favor of 
exclusion. 

In support of the latter statement we may well 


quote Secretary Metcalf's report. 
ook Ok Ok 


He says: 

All of the political parties in the State 
have inserted in their platforms planks in favor of 
Japanese and Korean exclusion, and on March 7, 
1905, the State Legislature passed a joint resolution 
urging that action be taken by treaty or otherwise 
to limit and diminish the further immigration of 
Japanese laborers into the United States. 

“The press of San Francisco pretty generally up- 
holds the action of the Board of Education. Of the 
attitude of the more violent and radical newspapers 
it is unnecessary to speak further than to say that 
their tone is the usual tone of hostility to “Mongol 
hordes,” and the burden of their claim is that Japan- 
ese are no better than Chinese and that the same 
reasons which dictated the exclusion of the Chinese 
call for the exclusion of the Japanese as well. 

“The temper and tone of the more conservative 
newspapers may better be illustrated by an epitome 
of their argument upon the public school question. 
That argument practically is as follows: The public 
schools of California are a State and not a Federal 
institution. The State has the power to abolish 
those schools entirely, and the Federal Government 
would have no right to lift a voice in protest. Upon 
the other hand, the State may extend the privileges 
of its schools to aliens upon such terms as it, the 
State, may elect, and the Federal Government has 
no right to question its action in this regard. Pri- 
marily and essentially the public schools are designed 
for the education of the citizens of the State. The 
State is interested in the education of its own citi- 
zens alone. It would not for a moment maintain this 
expensive institution to educate foreigners and aliens 
who would carry to their countries the fruits of such 
education.” 

He continues: 


“Therefore, if it should be held that there was a 
discrimination operating in violation of the treaty 
with Japan in the State’s treatment of Japanese 
children, or even if a new treaty with Japan should 
be framed which would contain on behalf of Japan- 
ese subjects the ‘most-favored-nation’ clause, this 
could and would be met by the State, which would 
then exclude from the use of its public schools all 
alien children of every nationality and limit the 
rights of free education to children of its own citi- 
zens, for whom the system is primarily designed and 
maintained, and if the State should do this the Fed- 
eral Government could not complain, since no treaty 
right could be violated when the children of Janan- 
ese were treated precisely as the children of all 
foreign nations.” 

The statements of Mr. Metcalf with respect to 
the unanimity of sentiment in this State in favor 
of Japanese and Korean exclusion are correct. 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held December 14, 1906. 

Meeting called to order at 8:05 p. m., Vice-Presi- 
dent Gallagher in the chair; minutes of previous 
meeting approved. 

CREDENTIALS—Street Railroad Construction Work- 
ers—F. Doran, T. C. Caputa, J. Gochas, J. McCar- 
thy, H. H. Williams. Glass Bottle Blowers— 
E. O'Grady, vice E. Roberts. Rammermen—Jos. 
Burke, vice J. H. Murphy. Sail Makers—C. H. 
Hatch, M. J. Madson. Water Workers’ Union, No. 
12,306—E. Doyle, John Leary. Delegates seated. 

ComMuNICcATIONS—Filed: From the Japanese and 
Korean League, requesting delegates to fill out en- 
closed blanks and forward to Congress their protest 
against Chinese being employed on the Panama 
Canal. From the Picture Frame Workers, request- 
ing Council to raise the boycott from the the San- 
born, Vail Company; referred to New Business. 
From the American Federation of Labor, notifying 
Council that they have forwarded charter and outfit 
to Brother D. J. Messick. From the California Co- 
operative Meat Company, notifying Council that they 
will hold their meeting on Sunday December 16, 1906, 
Oakland, at 2 p.m. Referred to Unfinished Business: 
From the Stable Employes’ Union, requesting Coun- 
cil to seat Delegate Alexander Dijeau. 

Executive CoMMITTEE — Committee recommends : 
1—That the wage scale and agreement of the Stage 
Employes be indorsed, subject to the indorsement 
of their national organization; concurred in. 2—That 
the Secretary be empowered to purchase safe from 
the J. Baum Company at $196.50 net, it being a 
thoroughly union-made safe; concurred in. Other 
matters referred to the committee were laid over 
on account of no committee appearing in behalf of 
same. 

ORGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Committee reported hav- 
ing considered the conditions of the Paste Makers, 
No. 10,576, and recommend that the Secretary be 
instructed to request them to send delegates and pay 
up their per capita to Council; concurred in. Also 
considered the communication from one T. Tomin- 
ski, in reference to the organizing of Leather and 
Rubber Belting Workers, and recommend that the 
matter lay over one week and that the Secretary in 
the meantime make some investigation with Labor 
Commissioner in reference to certain rumors; con- 
curred in. The committee considered the jurisdic- 
tion matters between the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Piano Workers, and recommends that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to communicate with the General 
Secretary of the Brotherhood of Painters as to 
whether the varnishers and polishers of pianos in 
factories in the East are members of his union or 
members of Piano Workers’ Union; also to write 
C. Dold, of the Piano Workers, requesting the same 
information; concurred in. The matter of organiz- 
ing the Wire Mattress Makers was laid over until 
next meeting, only two members appearing. Com- 
mittee recommends that the application for affilia- 
tion of Water Workers, Union, No. 12,306, be 
accepted by the Council and delegates seated; con- 
curred in. : 


Law AND LEGISLATIVE CoMMITTEE—Reported hav- 
ing under consideration the framing of bills on 
factory regulation, wherein they state that a more 
liberal appropriation should be made toward the en- 
forcement of existing laws. Committee has author- 
ized the drafting of a bill to effect such legislation. 
Committee also considered the bill to prevent con- 
vict-made goods entering this State. Also investi- 
gated the permits being given Japanese to carry 
on employment offices, etc. Report filed. 

SpectaL CommitrEE—Committee on Car Service 
reported having again met with the Joint Committee 
of the Board of Supervisors and United Railroads, 
and report that they believe good results will be 
obtained from resolutions adopted by the Council, 
in the bettering of the service, etc. Report received 
as progressive, Special Committee on Resolutions, 


LABOR CLARION. 


in answer to President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress on the Japanese attending the public schools 
of this State, committee recommends that a copy 
of these resolutions be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, members of the Cabinet, Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress, the Governor 
of California, Mayor of San Francisco, the Board of 
Education and given to the press for publication; 
adopted. 

UnrINnisHeD Bustness—Moved and seconded that 
the Council reconsider the action taken on the rec- 
ommendation of the Organizing Committee last 
meeting in reference to the credentials of A. Dijeau, 
of the Stable Employes’ Union; motion lost; Dele- 
gate Gallagher, mover of the motion, not voting. 

SpEcIAL OrpER—Delegate O'Neill, representing this 
Council at the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, submitted his 
report. Moved and seconded that the report be re- 
ceived and placed on file; carried. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the boy- 
cott on the firm of Sanborn, Vail Company be 
raised; carried. Moved and seconded that the dele- 
gates to the California State Federation of Labor 
be allowed $75 each for expenses, etc.; carried. 
Moved and seconded that the Council levy a boycott 
on the Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, John 
Finnigan, proprietor; carried. 

Receipts — Carriage and Wagon Workers, $8; 
Cemetery Workers, $4; Cigar Makers, $12; Machine 
Hands, $2; Picture Frame Workers, $4; Steam 
Laundry Workers, $20; Sugar Workers, $8; Book 
Binders, $6; Marine Cooks and Stewards, $10; 
Sailors, $20; Hackmen, $12; Undertakers, $6; Gas 
Workers, $8; Drug Clerks, $6; Stereotypers, $16; 
Beer Drivers, $24; Press Feeders, $6; Sail Makers, 
$4; Broom Makers, $4; Bakers, $14; Beer Bottlers, 
$6; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Soap Workers, $4; 
Machinists, $20; Coopers, No. 65, $6; Milk Drivers, 
$8; Teamsters, $20; Shoe Clerks, $4; Barber Shop 
Porters, $2. Total, $268. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carfare, $1.30; stenog- 
rapher, $15; office postage, $13; Brown & Power, 
stationery, 90 cents; Examiner, 75 cents; Bulletin, 
75 cents; Daily News, 25 cents. Total, $61.95. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Wm. P. McCase, Secretary. 
-—— —___@___-_ 

A white furniture manufacturer in Melbourne de- 
clares that the wages of Chinese employed in the 
trade in that city do not average more than tos per 
week. 


“BATTLE GROUND OF MODERN 
THOUGHT.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald has conceived the 
unique idea of assigning a page of its Sunday edi- 
tion to the public for the free discussion of important 
questions of the day. Under the head, “The Bat- 
tle Ground of Modern Thought,” an opportunity js 
offered to the public for the sane discussion of all 
problems engaging the attention of the American 
people. Writers of ability present their views on 
subjects not generally treated in the daily press, and 
Record-Herald readers generally are invited to join 
the debate. The fairest, most forceful and original 
contributions are published. The following are 4 
few of the subjects which have been discussed since 
this department was first established : 

“Is Blacklisting Within the Law?” 

“Trusts and the Proper Way to Regulate Them.” 

“Great Peril That Besets Pagan China.” 

“Liquor Trade and Its Evil Consequences.” 

“Are Free Books Wanted in Public Schools?” 

“Inhumanity to Animals.” 

“New Struggles for the Negro.” 

The Record-Herald disclaims any responsibilities 
for the dogmas upheld, the theories advanced or the 
panaceas advocated. It reserves the right only to 
preserve order, to keep out personalities and rancor 
and to see that good temper and candor characterize 
the discussions. 
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On the 7th of next January the International 
Shingle Weavers’ Union of America will meet in 
convention in the city of Bellingham, Wash., and 
it is expected the representation will be larger than 
at any preceding convention. The Weavers’ organi- 
zation has just emerged from a great conflict with 
the Shingle Bureau of Washington, and while ‘t 
suffered to some slight extent during the trouble, 
there never was a time when disruption threatened. 
Since the cessation of hostilities the locals have re- 
cuperated and in most instances are stronger nu- 
merically and in every other way than before the 
strike. 


Under a recent acelin oF the Michigan Supreme 
Court, Attorney-General Bird today ruled that con 
tracts under which State prisoners are employed at 
cigar making, broom making and stone cutting may 
be continued only so long as there are convicts al 
ready skilled in those trades, it being held illegal 
to teach mechanical trades in prison. This decision 
and ruling will bring the question of providing work 
for prisoners before the State Legislature this winter 
in acute form. 
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A HEN EARNS $1.00 EACH YEAR 
Ten Acres Will Keep Two Thousand Hens | 
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LABOR CLARION. 


A SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY. 


We sometimes meet men who refuse to maintain 
their membership in the union because, they con- 
tend, that they are getting good wages and fair cou- 
ditions, and can not see how the union can raise 
their wages any higher; therefore, they can not see 
the wisdom of paying their money into the uuion. 
It is not necessary to say that such people do not 
think before they speak. Any man who gives the 
subject any thought at all can readily see that it is 
just as necessary to have an organization to preserve 
and maintain a fair rate of wages and fair condi- 
tions as it is to have an-organization to fight for and 
to gain fair wages and fair coditions. What would 
you think of a man who would build a brick house 
on a good stone foundation and after he had finished 
the house, would take the foundation away and at 
the same time expect the house to stand in mid-air 
without any foundation? Would you not say that 
such a man is a fit subject for a lunatic asylum? Yet 
the man who contends that after an organization has 
established fair wages and fair conditions the union 
is no longer necessary, is just as illogical and un- 
reasonable as the man who thinks he can destroy the 
foundation without disturbing the house. Organiza- 
tion is the foundation upon which the structure of 
fair wages and fair conditions has been built, and if 
you remove this foundation fair wages and 
fair conditions will tumble just as surely as 
would the house whose foundation was removed. 
lf the owner of a house discovered any weak- 
ness or defect in any part of its foundation the 
wise and sensible thing to do would be to re- 
pair it at once and not wait until the house is 
in imminent danger of tumbling down. So like- 
wise should trade unionists endeavor to repair every 
defect in their organization and try to make it as 
thorough and perfect as possible. For in doing so 
they make certain the preservation of their present 
rate of wages, discourage and prevent their em- 
ployers from attempting to reduce wages and place 
themselves in a position to take advantage of any 
opportunity that presents itself to raise wages or 
better conditions. 


Some workmen seem to overlook the fact that 
there are some employers who are ever watching for 
an opportune time to reduce wages just as the trade 
unionist is ever watching for a propitious time to 
ask improved conditions. Whether the employer is 
to find an opportune time to reduce wages depends 
almost absolutely upon the manner in which the 
workmen maintain their organization. If the work- 
men become indifferent, refuse to pay their dues, 
fail to attend meetings and properly and wisely 
transact their business, and thus become weak, the 
employer is sure to find the opportune time to at- 
tempt to reduce wages. It is not wise then for every 
workman to do his best to bring about a thorough 
organization of the people of his trade? Is it not 
best to pay the trifling amount you are required to 
pay into your union; to take an active interest in 
the affairs of your trade; to be true, faithful and 
earnest in promoting the strength and influence of 
your trade organization and thus avert any possibility 
of a reduction in wages? Will this not pay you 
better in the end, even from a selfish standpoint, not 
to say anything of the aid you are thus giving to 
that grand movement which has for its aim the bet- 
terment of the condition of all who toil, whether 
with hand or brain?—Potters’ Herald. 
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Boston Journeymen Tailors’ Union recently cele- 
brated the centennial of the formation of the first 
union of journeymen tailors in that city and, it is 
claimed by some, the first bona fide trades union 
formed on this continent. The present union is the 
same one, it is claimed, as there was but a year or 
so of a break in the continuous work of the union. 
The union had as a speaker Andrew Golding, who 
has been a member for more than fifty years and 
one who told of the accomplishments of the union 
fifty years ago, the methods employed, ete., and who 
urged all to continue the union as the only means of 
obtaining proper and fair conditions for the jour- 
neymen. 


THE WORKINGMANS 
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at Kragens Sebu ee Ce Suet oot esl oussript san UUM Keay dO REO Sah eal OUTST Bible aS Aes $12.50 


At Kragens you may buy suits which can be seen marked in all other Cloth- 
ing stores at $23.00 and the price will be but $12.50. You may have them in 
single or double-breasted style in the flared skirt coat effect or any style coat you 
prefer and the materials are the purest of all-wool serge, thibets, cheviots, tweeds 
and mixtures; you pay Kragens $1.00 weekly and take your $12 50 


CHOICE RO epee ceesns ene NemIae Mae de te ete ere eRe aes Ue ° 
Corduroy Trousers (good to work in) ordinarily $2.50 to $3.00, $ 1 25 
BUF GS CHG tuavesneanets iced eiccciad ibaa TU idee Get oar ee ee eile hc Tieersee oe e 


MEN’S HOUSE JACKETS. 
Kragens has a fine lot of House Jackets, suitable for yourself or for gift 
purposes ; values equal to those sold elsewhere at $8.50 to $10.00 $4. 95 
are cobtainablesaeubca pens tO teweersciierenic aa iter. ek cesta Naieaeinte ee ° 


SHOES. 


Kragens will sell you $1.00 quality Men’s Hood’s, Bailey-ribbed, corrugated 
back, storm rubbers, first quality patent backs which prevent 5 
welting. Special 6 Cc 

For this week again Kragens offers Men’s $5.00 Shoes in Vici Kid, Box 
Calf, Patent Colt and Velour Calf, in any of the different shaped toes, in Blucher 
or lace style, hand-sewed and extraordinary values. $2 45 
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At Kragens 


MEN’S HATS. 
Again Kragens offers you your choice of $3.00 Stiff Hats; $3.00 “Fedoras,” 
“Crushers” and all kinds of Soft Hats at the very 
$1.35 


Special price Ofs.. hse. a. : 


50c President Suspenders 

$1.50 Wright’s Fleeced Underwear ................0005- Soar waciene 69°¢ 
Very special bargains in Handkerchiefs, Reefers, Sox, Neckwear, Shirts, 

Umbrellas will make this department at Kragens very busy during the next 

few days. Furnishings always make an acceptable gift. 


JEWELRY. 


In Kragens Jewelry Department you may find anything in Watches, the purest 
Diamonds, and the finest Solid Gold goods or guaranteed plated goods, leather 
goods, Cut Glass ware, Fountain Pens and everything contained in a first-class 
Jewelry Department may be bought at little prices and paid for in tiny amounts 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Of the four propositions submitted to the refer- 
endum by the last Convention of the International 
Typographical Union, three received an overwhelm- 
ing majority—namely, to increase the per capita tax 
5 cents a month, making the total 45 cents, the ad- 
ditional tax to be applied to the increasing demands 
for maintenance of the Union Printers’ Home; the 
proposition directing that all moneys collected for 
strike purposes be transmitted to the executive coun- 
cil, and in no case retained by subordinate unions, 
was carried, and the modification of the obligation, 
limiting its application to matters pertaining to the 
printing industry, was also passed upon favorably. 
The proposition to increase the salaries of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer was defeated by 
a decisive vote. The majority against it was 11,436. 
San Franci$co was the only large union that gave a 
majority for all propositions. 

According to information contained in the De- 
cember issue of the Typographical Journal, Hamil- 
ton (Ont.) Union, which was suspended a few 
months ago for failure to pay the 10 per cent as- 
sessment, has met its arrearages to the parent body 
and been reinstated. 


The financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the International Typographical Union for the 
month ending November 20, 1906, shows a balance 
on hand at the beginning of the month of $125,985.06; 
receipts for the month $259,422.61; expenditures for 
the month, $164,838; balance on hand, $220,569.67. 
Quite a healthy condition of affairs after a strike 
of fifteen months’ duration and an expenditure of 
$3,000,000 during that period to establish the eight- 
hour workday. The prediction of the Typothetae 
a year ago that the strike would be of short duration 
because the printers would not assess themselves to 
finance it was surely inspired. 

In a recent article in the North American Review, 
Mr. Samuel’ Bowles, proprietor of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, an independent newspaper, 
which is quoted more freely than any other news- 
paper in this country, has this to say of the waning 
influence of the press: “Many newspapers are 
dominated by commercial interests, and are lacking in 
honesty and fairness; others serve political and com- 
mercial forces and they are also lacking in honesty 
and fairness. It is very apparent that the old rever- 
ence and respect for newspapers is passing away. 
Less and less do men believe a thing because they 
‘see it in the paper.’ They have learned to mis- 
trust both the accuracy and honesty of much they 
see in print. Sooner or later every intelligent reader 
discovers that many things are wilfully suppressed 
that should be given publicity; that much of what 
is published is garbled and colored to serve a pur- 
pose. This destroys the confidence of the reading 
public. As an example of the newspaper suppression 
of facts, is the case of patent-medicine frauds. Year 
after year these poisonous and worthless nostrums 
have been advertised freely. The price paid was not 
only for space, but for silence. The public was kept 
in ignorance of the truth concerning harmful 
‘dopes.. Any move for legislation was frustrated by 
concerted action of the press that profited by adver- 
tising cure-alls. Finally two or three weekly journals 
had the courage to expose these frauds and to de- 
mand a remedy. The result was national legislation. 
This is only one example of how the business office 
of a newspaper influences its editorial policy.” 

Since the boycott of the Butterick patterns and 
publications by the Typographical Union many in- 
quiries are received concerning union patterns. The 
following list of fair patterns is published for the 
benefit of those interested: McCall's, Independent 
Peerless, Pictorial Review, Union Dime, Paris 
Modes, Economy, Home Pattern Company. 

Following the successful termination of negotia- 
tions whereby the German Demokrat of this city 
was unionized recently, the office of the Bien (Dan- 
ish-Norwegian) was last week granted the union 
label and it is expected that in a few days La Voce 
del Popolo, an Italian daily, will be within the fold 
and will fly the label of the Allied Printing Trades 
at its masthead. 
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Francis Drake, for several years past located in 
Los Angeles, has returned to this city. He will prob- 
ably locate in Oakland. 


J. Frank Weeks, a well-known member of No. 21, 
was granted a license to marry Mary Theresa Rich- 
ardson, also of this city, on Wednesday of this week. 


The next meeting of San Francisco Typographical 
Union will be held on Sunday, December 30, at 2 


o'clock p. m. Applications for membership will be 


acted on from Enga I. Jorgenson, Thomas Graig; Lb. 
J. Sutton, George E. Moore, Albert Taussig, Thomas 
Goldwin, Harris J. Fort, T. F. Galloway, E. F. 
Wiener, Joseph Dollinger, Milton Wolff, Carl D. 
Griggs, Henry Carmichael, Henry Markishtum, F. 
C. Eastman, J. W. Newell, Paul B. Johnson, Fred 
E. Adams, R. A. Dennis and Nellie A. Parker. 

There is mail at headquarters, 312 Fourteenth 
street, for the following persons: G. H. Buckner, 
Susan J. Clark, Carl Griggs, Abe Heyman, Oscar 
La Shelle, G. H. Mires, Billy McClain, Grant Mc- 
Masters, J. W. Newell, J. K. Phillips, Frank Sulli- 
van, A. White. 


ee 
WAITERS CONDEMN METCALF’S REPORT 


The malicious and wholly unwarranted statement 
made by Secretary of Commerce and Labor Metcalf 
in his report to the President on the Japanese 
“question” to the effect that Japanese restaurant 
owners had succeeded in having a boycott against 
their eating houses discontinued on payment of $350 
to a representative of the Cooks’ and the Waiters’ 
unions formed the chief topic of discussion at the 
last meeting of Waiters’ Union, No. 30, and the 
sentiment of the members found expression in the 
following resolutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously: 


Wuereas, Secretary Metcalf in his report to the 
President, without troubling himself to inquire into 
the facts from the union itself, introduced alleged 
evidence from Japanese sources to the effect that 
Japanese restaurant keepers resorted to bribery of 
one W. S. Stevenson, said to be an agent of this 
union, with the understanding that said W. S. Stev- 
enson would cause the boycott then in operation 
against Japanese restaurants on Third street to be 
lifted by the union, thus publicly and without proper 
investigation assailing the honor and integrity of the 
labor union composed of as good and as law abiding 
body of citizens as are to be found anywhere in 
these United States; and, 

Wuereas, No such name as W. S. Stevenson ap- 
pears upon the roll of membership nor is known to 
the general membership or any officer thereof; and, 

Wuereas, At the time of Secretary Metcalf’s visit 
to San Francisco this union, through its officers, 
gave unreservedly all information desired with refer- 
ence to said boycott and was then and is now at any 
and all times ready to aid the constituted authorities 
in ferreting out any unlawful act or misdeed if such 
should happen by any one of its members; and, 

Wuereas, Said boycott was lifted in response to 
a general sentiment among the members for the 
reasons, first, that said boycott proved too expen- 
sive for one or two unions to maintain; and, second, 
from doubts as to the propriety of a labor union 
bearing the whole burden of an undertaking that 
should be financed and prosecuted by the community 
at large or by citizens of every class and station; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by Waiters’ Union, No. 30, in regular 
meeting assembled this 19th day of December, 1906, 
that we deem the so-called investigation by Secre- 
tary Metcalf was instituted with a set purpose to 
discredit this union in particular and organized labor 
in general and to bolster up the arbitrary and un- 
statesmanlike attitude assumed by the President on 
the question of Japanese exclusion; be it further 

Resolved, That we demand from Secretary Met- 
calf and from the parties interested in behalf of 
the Japanese restaurant keepers to produce and con- 
front us with the evidence so sensationally paraded 
in order that if true no guilty imposter may escape 
and if false that the blame may be placed where it 
properly belongs, and whether true or false to show 
to the world that this union is as jealous of its 
honor and integrity as any other individual or body 
of citizens, whether they occupy high or low stations 
among their fellow men; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of. these resolutions be for- 
warded to ‘the President, Secretary Metcalf, the 
Japanese Consul and the press. 

The following committee was appointed to make 


a. thorough investigation of the charges made by 
Secretary Metcalf against the union: M. P. Scott, 
A. C. Rose, A. Schlieper, R. L. Grimmer and Fred 
Emery. 


BUTCHERS. 


The following were elected officers of Butchers’ 
Union, No. 115, last Wednesday evening: Pres; 
dent, Chas. Wenk; Vice-President A. F. Hooper; 
Secretary, D. J. Murray; Treasurer, Emil Bihn; 
Trustees, Jas. O'Leary, Herman May, Wm. Flynn; 
Guide, A. Schnucker; Guard, Jas. Isaacs; Sergeant 
at-Arms, Leo Murphy; Delegates to Labor Council, 
D. J. Murray, Fred Zimmerman, Alfred Hooper, 
Thos. Brogan; Delegates to Allied Provision Trades 
Council, Emil Bihn, Jas. Munn, T. Gluska, G. 1, 
Vichio; Delegates to Japanese and Korean League, 
Jas. Isaacs, Geo. Golden, Ed. Powers; Delegate t, 
California Co-operative Meat Company, D. J. Mur 
ray. ' 


_?° 
LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


Steam Laundry Workers, Local No. 26, elected 
the following officers last Monday evening: Pres} 
dent, Guy F. Thurber; Vice-President, Annie Mul- 
lin; Secretary, Carrie Parmer; Treasurer, Harry 
Godsil; Sergeant-at-Arms, Chas. Lineger and Louis 
Matter; Finance Committee, Thos. J. Lee, Harry 
Stacey, Fred Grahame; Executive Committee, Jas. 
Farren, Chas. Derry, Jas. Coughlin, Alfred Fritchey, 
Richard Condon, Dan Gorman, Harry Clunie, Geo. 
Black, Ed. Leary, Jack Fitzgerald; Trustee, Michacl 
Powers; Business Agent, Robt. E. Ewing; Examin- 
ing Committee, R. E. Ewing, Annie Mullin, Emma 
Loeffler; Delegates to Labor Council, Annie Mullin, 
Mrs. Walden, Fred Grahame, Sadie McMahon, Car- 
rie Parmer, Chas. Derry, Robt. E. Ewing, Annie 
Brown, Guy F. Thurber, Harry Clunie. 

Guy F. Thurber was indorsed for Third Vice- 
President of the International Union. 

a 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS. 

Local No. 6, Carriage and Wagon Workers, elected 
the following officers last Tuesday evening: Presi- 
dent, Fred. Hoese; Vice-President, J. Briscoe; Re- 
cording Secretary, J. A. Holland; Financial Secre- 
tary, J. Bird; Treasurer, H. M. Donahue; Guide, 
Geo. Philips; Guardian, Aug. Beger; Executive 
Board, C. A. Siskron, J. A. Holland, H. E. Brown. 
J. Chacho, N. Miller, Wm. Haskell, Thos. Farron: 
Trustees, A. Beger, J. Holland, H. E, Brown; Dele- 
gates to Labor Council, C. A. Siskron, T. 
J. Chacho, J. A. Holland. 


Farron, 


—_ 


{| Pragers have added many 
new features to their stock of 


novelties for Christmas Gifts. 


§] SILVERWARE, TOILET 
SETS and TABLE SER- 
VICE, LEATHER GOODS, 
TOYS, ART GOODS and 
Hundreds of Other Appro- 
priate Things 


for presents for the Holidays 


that are now almost at hand. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union was 
held on Thursday, December 13th, Mr. C. H. Cas- 
sasa in the chair, and considerable important busi- 
ness was transacted. A full report was made of pro- 
cedure of the Board of Directors since the preceding 
meeting of the union, and was unanimously accepted 
and approved. Monthly reports were also sub- 
mitted by the Financial Secretary and Treasurer and 
were accepted and approved. 

Local No. 6 will be represented in the coming 
annual convention of the California State Federation 
of Labor, to convene January 7, 1907, at Stockton, 
Cal. At the last union meeting Messrs. Harry 
Menke and John A. Keogh were elected delegates 
to the convention, with J. J. Matheson as alternate. 

The death of A. R. Walcott on Friday night, De- 
cember 14th, has greatly shocked and distressed all 
that knew the late member. Death is generally be- 
lieved to have been caused by a stroke of paralysis, 
of which dread malady the deceased was known to 
be subject to, having suffered a severe visitation of 
the kind some seven years ago. Notwithstanding his 
previous experience, the late member had no pre- 
monition whatever of the impending stroke and was 
in splendid spirits up to the last moment. The pro- 
fession loses an exceptionally able musical director 
in vaudeville and a fine instrumentalist. The sympa- 
thy of the entire membership is extended to the 
surviving members of the family. 

The usual weekly Board meeting was held on 
December 18th, Vice-President J. Fitzgerald in 
the chair. Messrs H. S. Donaldson and J. J. Walton 
were admitted to membership by initiation and 
Messrs N. R. Granberg of Local No. 10, Chicago; 

Ik. Larkins of Local No. 105, Spokane, and N. L. 
Williams of No. 263, Bakersfield, were admitted to 
membership on transfer. Applications for member- 
ship were received from Messrs. A. C. Steffen, C. E. 
O. Steffen, M. A. Robles and R. Miranda. Messrs. 
J. Cruft, A. Masino and C. A. Rossignol were re- 
instated to membership in good standing. 

On account of Christmas day and New Years 
day happening to fall on Tuesday, the usual day set 
for the weekly meeting of the Board of Directors, it 
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has been decided to hold the regular weekly meeting 
of the Board, for the next two weeks, on Monday, 
December 24th, and Monday, December 3ist, at 11 
a. m. Members having business to present to the 
attention of the Board of Directors will please take 
notice of the above changes. 


The December issue of the Jnternational Musician 
has just come to hand (December 19th), and is a 
very interesting number, reflecting great credit upon 
its able editor, General Secretary Owen Miller of 
Local No. 2, St. Louis, Mo. The editorial page is 
especially interesting and the matter relating to the 
performances of the so-called “La Scala” orchestra, 
under direction of the noted composer, Conductor 
Leoncavallo, and now on a tour in the United States, 
is of particular pungency. 

Dues and assessments for the fourth quarter of 
1906—$1.25—are now due and payable, and become 
delinquent on January 1. One death assessment has 
been levied on account of the death of Martin 
Byrne, late member in good standing. 


ae ee ee 
GARMENT WORKERS. 


Garment Workers’ Union, No. 131, elected the fol- 
lowing officers last Wednesday evening: President, 
Sarah Hagan; Vice-President, Mary Fenton; Re- 
cording Secretary, Kitty Bresnahan; Financial Sec- 
retary and Business Agent, A. Burkhardt; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. Koehl; Guide, Lilly Clement; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, May Cummings, Trustees, Margaret O’Brien, 
Mary Fenton, May Cummings; Executive Board, 
Margaret O’Brien, May Cummings, S. Hagan, Mrs. 
F. Koehl, K. Bresnahan, A. Burkhardt, M. Fenton; 
Delegates to Labor Council, Margaret O’Brien, Mary 
Fenton, May Cummings, S. Hagan, A. Burkhardt; 
Delegates to State Federation of Labor, Anna Burk- 
hardt, Margaret O’Brien. 


> 
STEAM FITTERS. 


Steam Fitters’ Union, No. 46, elected the follow- 
ing officers last Wednesday evening: President, Wil- 
liam J. Cook; Vice-President, H. Geyer; Recording 
Secretary, T. A. Reardon; Financial Secretary, J. J. 
Kenny; Treasurer, J. J. Crogan; Guard, J. H. 
Dolan; Sentinel, J. J. Flynn; Inspector, S. Siebe; 
Trustees, Joseph T, Winters, John Carniega, P. D. 
Hayes. 


COOKS’ HELPERS. 

The following have been elected officers of Cooks’ 
Helpers, Local No. 110: President, H. J. Spooner; 
First Vice-President, P. Campbell; Second Vice- 
President, A. W. Fox; Recording Secretary, C. 
Thomas; Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Hu- 
ber; Chaplain, J. Schwarz; Conductor, Charles 
Thomas; Executive Board—J. Schwarz, P. Camp- 
bell, Paul Girborn, F. Carter, A. W. Fox and H. J. 
Spooner; Trustees—H. J. Spooner, Charles Thomas 
and J. Schwarz; Delegates to Local Joint Board— 
H. Huber, J. Schwarz and P. Campbell; Alternates— 
George Enos, A. Wilson and H. J. Spooner; Dele- 
gates to Labor Council and Allied Provision Trades 
Council—H. Huber, J. Schwarz and P. Campbell. 


—_@ 
IRON MOLDERS. 

Iron Molders’ Union, No. 164, at a special meeting 
to be held next Sunday evening at the Labor Temple, 
will choose officers for the ensuing term from the 
following nominees: President, J. J. Field; Vice- 
President, Robert Hunt; Corresponding Secretary 
and Business Agent, A. T. Wynn, Wm. Burton and 
John Nolan; Financial Secretary, I. A. Sullivan ; 
Trustees, J. J. Field, L. Peters, J. O. Walsh, J: 
Wynn, John Nolan; Auditing Committee, Robert 
Hunt, F. Moss, Louis Peters, T. Dowd: Executive 
Committee, Robert Simmonds, Wm. P. McCabe, 
Wm. Burton, M. Egan, A. T. Wynn, John..Nolan, 
T. Dowd, F. Ryan, M. Gray, Wm. Healey and J. 
Duty ; Inductor, A. Peterson; Doorkeeper, T. Dowd; 
Delegates to San Francisco Labor Council, Wm. P 
McCabe, J. O. Walsh, Robert Hunt, J. J. Field, 
M. Ahearn, Ed. Toomey, Wm. Healey; Iron Trades 
Council, F. Herald, Chas. Payne, F. Cassidy, John 
Cassidy, Ed. Toomey. Physician for Union, Dr. 
Toner. 


> 
RETAIL DELIVERY DRIVERS. 

The following nominations for officers have been 
made by the Retail Delivery Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
the election to take place January 11: For Presi- 
dent and Business Agent, James Fisher and A. Gei- 
sin; Vice-President, A. Fitzgerald and D. Dunlea ; 
Recording Secretary, F. McHugh; Financial Sec- 
retary, H. Waldorf and E. Brown; Treasurer, A. 
Way; Trustee, G. White and J. Miller; Delegates to 
Labor Council, A. Geisen, J. Fisher and B. Farnham. 


LOT AND COTTAGE GIVEN AWAY FREE 


MIRAMONTES TRACT No. 3, HALFMOON BAY 


TO THE PARTY WHO SUGGESTS 


THE BEST NAME OF A STREET IN 


All Buyers in These Tracts Will Be 
Entitled to Participate in This Contest 


Miramontes Tract is the most ideal spot in this section, only two blocks from the business centre and one block from the 


Free Excursions by Automobiles Every Sunday. 


arrange for free transportation with our representatives. 


Real Estate & Insurance F, & A. LEVY & CO., 1044 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 


main depot of the Ocean Shore R. R. 


Large Lots 50x150. 
Week day excursions by special arrangement. 


EASY TERMS. 
Get your tickets at our office or 


Price $125 and up. 
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Send me detailed information regarding Miramontes Tracts. 
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IS THE STRIKE-BREAKER A HERO? 
JAMES ARMSTRONG, IN “TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.” 


The common error of those who criticise labor 
unionism is that they judge the relative from the 
standpoint of the absolute. Not unknowingly, how- 
ever, do they perpetrate such error, but rather as a 
show of specious sophistry which is almost certain to 
impose itself upon those who lack skill in the de- 
tection of dialectical illusion. Thus anti-unionism 
logic postulates the undeniable good, and that every- 
thing which antagonizes it is bad, all of which would 
be true if it were also true that the independently 
working proletarian were substantially benefited or 
even held his own under the open shop regime. 


But under existing social conditions labor finds 
itself in the position of an individual whose general 
constitutional derangement necessitates the amputa- 
tion of a leg or arm that the rest of the body may 
not perish. Perfect individual liberty is indeed just 
as desirabie as perfect physical movement, but just 
as it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice arm or leg 
to the general welfare of the body physiological, 
so is it sometimes necessary to sacrifice individual 
liberty to the general welfare of the body politic; 
and he who clings to arms and legs under any and 
all circumstances is just as foolish as the anti- 
unionist, who clings to personal independence regard- 
less of countervailing economic conditions. 


The objections to labor unionism may be stated as 
follows: 


First—Labor unions are opposed to the education 
of young men, and are antagonistic to the develop- 
ment of manly instincts. 

Second—Labor unions object to young men _ be- 
coming mechanics, and that they prevent them from 
so becoming is evident from the fact that all unions 
attempt to limit the number of apprentices employed 
in any industrial line. 

Third—The right to labor is the most sacred 
right of the American citizen. 

Fourth—The object of the unions seems to be 
to work as few hours as possible, produce as little 
as possible during that time, and to receive as 
much money as possible for the service given, which 
attitude is, in effect, nothing more than constant 
fight against the development of manly instincts. 

In a country of ideal social conditions, a country 
in which there was unending opportunity for all 
to labor and an adequate reward therefor, a country, 
in other words, which realized the ethics of practical 
Christianity, there would be no need for the organi- 
zation of the various industries into unions, just as 
there would also be no need for the organization 
of the various peoples of earth into nations, and if 
such organization were then attempted it would 
be condemned as trade unionism is condemned to- 
day. In fact, trade unionism and tribal unionism 
are perfect parallels, and our typographical govern- 
ment at Indianapolis stands in the same relation 
to all labor as the political government at Wash- 
ington stands to all mankind, and the identical so- 
ciologic necessity which created the latter gave birth 
to the former. 

Living, as we are, under social conditions which 
make the gaining of a livelihood about as hard as it 
is possible to make it; conditions that are tending 
constantly to the lowering of wages and the in- 
creasing of dividends; conditions which demand of 
the laborer a maximum of strength, skill and talent 
and rewards him with a minimum of wage; con- 
ditions which have created the greatest moneyed 
aristocracy the world has known and reduced mil- 
lions of mankind to a degree of poverty in the new- 
est and most resourceful country on earth, a poverty 
that parallels the worst poverty of Europe after the 
exhaustion of thousands of years of civilization, 
it is not only natural but inevitable that labor should 
organize. 

The object of the union of the United States of 
America is the security, promotion and perpetuity 
of the principles of democracy as opposed to those of 
monarchy. The object of the uNIon called the 
American Federation of Labor is the security, pro- 
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motion and perpetuity of the principles of democracy 
as opposed to those of plutocracy. It was the ruth- 
les despoilation by kingly rapacity of the liberties, 
labors and lives that drove the original settlers of 
the New from their homes in the Old World, and 
when followed by royal greed across an ocean into 
a savage wilderness it was through necessity that the 
original thirteen colonies were organized into the 
United States of America. And according to the 
tory, Or open country, principles that met the re- 
sistance of such men as Patrick Henry, Jefferson 
and Franklin, such union was looked upon as “an- 
tagonistic to the development of manly instincts,” 
so much so that there is no doubt the revolutionists 
would have been hanged if they had not been suc- 
cessful. 

We are now living in a country subdued and 
civilized by political unionists. Let’s contrast their 
principles and policies with those of industrial 
unionists. 

First—-The right of the American citizen to labor 
is not more sacred than that of the citizen of any 
country on earth. To speak absolutely and “by 
the card,” after the manner of college presidents 
and other non-laboring antagonists of industrial 
unionism. Americans are only men, and if the right 
of one man is sacred, so is the right of all men. 
The government of the United States is therefore 
“antagonistic to the development of manly instincts” 
in the exclusion of the Chinese from our midst. 
It is opposed to the education of the young paupers 
and ignorami of Europe into American mechanics, 
and that it prevents them from so becoming is evi- 
dent from the fact that the government attempts 
to limit the volume of immigration flowing into this 
country. Chinamen and European paupers (so- 
ciologic rats), who oppose the government in its 
restrictive and even prohibitory immigration laws, 
by smuggling themselves into the country, are truly 
heroic. For if the non-union laborer has the sacred 
right to work for any wage and anywhere he sees 
fit, has not the non-American laborer the same right? 
What is the logic of the protective tariff but the 
limitation and even exclusion of competition? And 
might we not as well say that the “object of the 
American people seems to be to work as few hours, 
produce as little as possible during that time, and 
to receive as much money as possible for the service 
given?” Certainly, if you let him, the Chinaman 
and other Old World laborers will gladly work 
longer and for less money than Americans. Is our 
forcible deportation of Chinese, ‘therefore, “nothing 
more than a constant fight against the development 
of manly instincts?” 
¢ No one will deny that there are millions of 
Asiatics who could, if they had the opportunity, 
become as shilled and as productive laborers as 
any on earth. The altogether ideal and absolute 
considerations of universal brotherhood demand 
that we give them the opportunity, but the practical 
and relative conditions under which we live forbid 
it. Are we, therefore, a nation of scabs, sociologic 
rats, bereft of manly instincts and wholly lacking in 
the essential elements of true heroism? 

If not, what is the meaning of the “higher criti- 
cism” of trade unionism? Its principles and_poli- 
cies are identical with those of the government of 
the United States of America. Unorganized labor 
—labor in free competition—would be as disastrous 
to all working men as unrestricted immigration and 
importation of foreign goods to the country at large. 

Let it be admitted that unionism has faults. What 
human institution is without faults? As yet trade 
unionism is not as faulty as packing-house and 
railroad rebate unionism, and not until trade union- 
ism begins to poison and corrupt the nation will 
the accusation of its critics have any apparent effect. 


What then becomes of the glorification of the 
scab? Is he the stuff out of which real manhood 
is made? Is it heroism or hunger that actuates 
him in seeking to displace the unionist? And so 
we may justly say that the stall-fed opponents of 
trade unionism are mere theorists who either know 
or care nothing for the practical conditions of labor. 


They are mouthpieces of classes who have every. 
thing to gain by the dismemberment and dissolution 
of labor unions, and like their predecessors, th. 
tories of 1776, they would perpetuate political ana 
social conditions that not only make all heroism, 
but even the getting of a decent livelihood, impo 
sible. 


o> 

The Supreme Court of the United States will },. 
asked to pass upon the constitutionality of {,. 
eight-hour labor law, the first action to that enq 
being taken in the United States District Court ¢; 
Cincinnati last week. The case was that of the 
Sheridan Kirk Company, recently convicted of ej). 
ploying laborers for more than eight hours a day 
on a contract on a government dam below Cincin- 
nati. The motion for a new trial was overruled. 
and the attorneys gave notice that on a writ of erro; 
the case would be taken to the United States Sy. 
preme Court on the ground that Congress had no 
power under the constitution to pass such a law. 

> 

A Leadville (S. D.) dispatch says: The Home 
stake strike is averted. Supt. Grier has granted 
the demands of the miners for an eight-hour day 
for all men working underground. The union has 
ratified the agreement, which will go into effect at 
once. The Black Hills is the last mining camp in 
the West to adopt the eight-hour day. . Tonight the 
camp was wild with joy, bands were playing, parades 
marching on all the principal streets, huge bonfires 
were kindled and thousands of people were on the 
streets. 


Sa 
The United Garment Workers of America haye 
applied for an injunction against the firm of S. 
Vorenberg & Co., of Boston, to restrain the firm 
from removing the label from clothing of firms 
employing union labor and affixing the labels to 
garments made by firms not employing union labor 
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LABOR’S BALANCE SHEET. 


ROBERT BURTON BRUCE, IN “THE CARPENTER.” 

It is near the time to foot up the columns, in- 
ventory stock, find profit and loss, view the prospec- 
tive and consider the conditions that have advanced 
or retarded business. Whether we be a merchant, 
a manufacturer or a workman; particularly should 
there be no attempt, especially on the part of the 
manufacturer or the workman, to over or under- 
estimate the results, whatever they are, or have been, 
or appear to be. If the proof sheet is clear and 
errorless, the lesson should be carefully, thoughtfully 
gone over and over until there is no possible reason 
for charging it was not thoroughly consulted, con- 
sidered and understood. 

Plain facts must be stated, plain truths revealed, 
plain language used, and prompt, decisive action 
taken to avoid the errors of the past by guarding 
against any menace or repetition in the future, and 
I can but believe there will be none to say this is 
not only the proper but the wisest course to pursue. 
The position I hold is not a private one. It brings 
me in contact with the public at large in towns, cities 
and States, with employers and employes and con- 
sumers of large and small means, thus affording un- 
restricted opportunities for wide and varied observa- 
tion. Hence, I have nothing to gain by drawing upon 
far-fetched imagination or views tempered with per- 
sonal grievances or desire for redress. In my opin- 
ion, the man who seeks to improve industrial con- 
ditions should be supported, just as the Union work- 
man should be encouraged in his efforts to raise 
the standard and the value of his labor, for I be- 
lieve the Union workman is of a higher order than 
the vagrant who is satisfied to live amidst the scant 
and the scum of poyerty’s hovels, and that there- 
fore the former is entitled to recognition socially, 
morally and intellectually higher, broader and wider, 
especially since he labors not for his own good afone 
but for the good of his employer and fellow-work- 
man, and when he fails to place the interests of either 
next to his own, he is true to neither himself nor his 
employer nor his associates. On the other hand, the 
man who degrades his employes, tyrannizes over 
them, is avaricious and subjects all to struggle for a 
fair and reasonable livelihood, is an object of human- 
ity no intelligent, broad-minded community should 
tolerate or respect. 

Now it must be charged that labor has been too 
slow in placing its power upon a plane that would 
give it value and advantages of inestimable worth. 
The charge is not alone in its standing. By its side 
must be placed another which, reduced to a single 
word, we recognize as over-confidence. Therefore, 
it is time to strike a balance sheet, open a new 
ledger and set down to a course free from methods 
and means which have proven futile, unsafe and 
based upon no reasonable, practical view. 

It has been asserted, principally by political ha- 
ranguers and greedy capitalists, that Union labor is 
based upon the principle of selfishness and avarice 
when it demands to be placed upon the highest 
standard of value. Such an assertion, however, finds 
only condemnation with impartial, broad-minded 
thinkers. Nevertheless, there are charlatans of cap- 
ital and fawning politicians who would have us be- 
lieve Union labor has gained and prospered largely in 
the year closing, and that only the indolent have 
failed to take advantage of or be benefited by this 
asserted prosperity. 

I am ready to concede that, in a certain way, Union 
labor has made a remarkable and encouraging ad- 
vance not only to its own surprise but to the aston- 
ishment of those who have fought its every effort to 
improve industrial benefits by the power of money, 
the prejudice of courts, the influence of political 
forces and the odium caused by the ignorant, pliable 
vagrant. It is sadly unfortunate in a country where 
science, skilled labor and a high order of intelligence 
are factors which have given it power and promi- 
nence among the nations of the earth, that such 
blemishes are found, more unfortunate that the greed 
of the capitalist and the ambition of public officials— 
not excepting the judicial ermine—should embrace 
every opportunity to give encouragement and em- 


ployment to such worthless elements, still more un- 
fortunate that there are people and communities that 
permit their sympathies to aid and assist this en- 
couragement, but must deplorable of all is, that there 
are members of unionized labor who weaken their 
own cause and power by a feeble, faltering, vacillat- 
ing and inconsistent support. 

A careful survey of these condition shows that 
notwithstanding their adverse effect, there is a strong 
determination, on the part of those who are guard- 
ing and guiding the cause of Union labor, to 
strengthen it by moving along the lines of pacific 
and educational argument and away from methods 
not sanctioned by them, because they are methods 
violating law and order. This is as it should be, 
and the farther organized labor leads itself and its 
advocates from such methods, the stronger does and 
will it grow with the general public. 


Here is where Union labor finds the balance sheet 
in its favor, and indeed is it gratifying to note that 
the impartial public is accepting this course as sin- 
cere and the wisest, since the advance is toward 
higher, broader grounds of stable defense and pres- 
entation of skilled, intelligent, honest labor, and for 
better conditions and relations between employer 
and employe. 


At the same time, it is not to be denied but more 
strongly maintained that capital has exerted its 
power to force downward the value of skilled work- 
manship without lowering the cost of manufactured 
and purchasable articles, increasing their production 
or raising their standard of excellence; nor must it 
be overlooked that it has fought and continues to 
fight for greater increments to itself but not for the 
consumer nor the factor—the workman—who turns 
the tendency toward the profit side. 


The consumer is not a participant in this increase 
on the profit side. His account is on the left, in fact 
so heavily on the left that he often finds it is bal- 
anced only by a transfer to the losing side of profit 
and loss. It is the same with the workman. The 
digest is, that both are forced to bear the burdens 
of deprivations, the unfortunate fact existing that the 
man who really creates this benefit is the one who 
does so by greater toil, longer hours and less pay. 

Thus it is seen, that while Union labor has gained 
a higher standing in public opinion, its wage has 
not advanced the cost of living; in fact, its struggle 
has been to hold what it has in hand. Were it 
otherwise, it would have no cause for complaining 
it was underpaid or not sufficiently to meet the de- 
mands of comfortable living, and that it was unjustly 
charged with demanding a wage forcing upward 
material cost. 

These circumstances and conditions are all the 
more serious in view of the fact that capital has 
gone still farther in its injustness to the workman 
and consumer in general by blinding civil and judi- 
cial influences to uphold its ruinous contest, whici, 
however, must not be accepted as permanent, for 
sooner or later the public will cease to rely upon 
the promises and pledges, the claims and assertions 
of leagues, clubs, associations and alliances that hold 
out to labor the roseate hue of profitable employment 
and reductions in the cost of living, neither of which 
will bear the searchlight of investigation. Instances 
are not confined. One which can and must be taken 
is a true record of all. It is that of an Employers’ 
Association—“not a million of miles” from the office 
of The Carpenter—and it gives what must be ac- 
cepted as facts; that of the 11,740 names it had 
registered for employment, 713 were employed, of 
which number 535 quit, 78 were discharged, 49 were 
“laid off,” leaving 51 of the 11,740 holding positions. 
The report is a confidential one to the members of 
the Association, not all of whom, however, favor 
the “wide-open” system which the Association en- 
courages, 

This report is for a year, and I leave it to the 
thoughtful public and the workingmen at large to 
ponder over as they read this article. 

ae 

Efforts are being made to have a bill passed in 
Nevada making the first Monday in September Labor 
Day. 
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HOLIDAY SUITS and 


OVERCOATS at 


PAUSON &CO. 


Union Label Clothing 


Van Ness Ave. and Post St. 


WORLD BEATERS FOR OVERCOATS 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St., 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., hear Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


Phone West 2039 in order 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 


STERLING 


A word to keep in mind when you furnish 


your home. The name of the “Dollar for Dol- 


” Company—the home of Sterling goods 


lar 
Sterling prices. 


10 per cent Discount on Cash Purchases 


Furniture 


The biggest stock in all San Francisco. We 
unload on our spur track an average of two 
carloads a day. Everything at “low rent” 


prices. 


Carpets 


Nearly 300 different patterns—some Brus- 


sells designs as low as 65 cents. Rugs in every 
size made, and a plentiful stock of linoleum 


and matting. 


Stoves 


Richmond ranges, of course—the best stove 
in the whole wide world. Also big stock of 
steel ranges, Peerless stoves, Sterling stoves. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


One Block and a Half From Hale’s. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 


Terms—In Advance: 
Single, subscriptions sasemese $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 
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ARBITRATION NEARING THE END. 


The proceedings before the Board of Arbitration 
which is considering the grievances of the Electrical 
Workers, Stationary Firemen, Street Railroad Con- 
struction Workers and Street Carmen against the 
United Railroads are nearing the end. The case of 
the Street Carmen was the last to be considered, and 
it is expected that the testimony will all be in this 
week and the arguments concluded Monday, if pos- 
sible. In any event, it seems certain that the entire 
matter will be passed to the arbitrators before the 
end of next week. 

The proceedings during the hearings of the Street 
Carmen’s case have been decidedly interesting, and 
while it would be manifestly improper to state con- 
clusions which the testimony warrants, it is not amiss 
to call attention to the difference between the 
methods of the unions and the railroad company in 
presenting evidence to the arbitrators. The Street 
Carmen asked for increased wages and_ shorter 
hours, and offered to prove by the company’s own 
records that their claim was justified by reason of 
the extraordinary increase in the amount of work 
required of the company’s employes since the re- 
sumption of street-car traffic, and other radical 
changes in conditions which existed at the time the 
wage schedule was last negotiated. In addition to 
this, the union introducted testimony of hundreds 
of carmen regarding the increased cost of living, the 
conditions under which they were now compelled 
to work, the condition of the company’s equipment, 
etc. This was supplemented by extremely interesting 
testimony by Dr. A. S. Keenan, of the medical staff 
of the Street Carmen’s Hospital Association. He 
testified as to the undue prevalence of various physi- 
cal and nervous disorders among the street carmen 
which were directly traceable to the peculiar condi- 
tions which governed their work. This testimony 
was clean-cut. When Attorney Johnson called for 
the company’s records in order to prove various 
points made to substantiate the claims of the men, 
the attorneys for the company refused point-blank to 
produce them. The inference is plain—if the con- 
tentions of the union’s counsel could not have been 
proved by the company’s own records they would un- 
doubtedly have been submitted. 

The star witnesses for the United Railroads—Gen- 
eral Manager Chapman and General Superintendent 
Hibbs—when subjected to cross-examination became 
so stupid that the casual spectator could not but 
wonder why they had been employed by the cor- 
poration to fill the responsible positions designated 
by their official titles if their knowledge of the street 
railroad business is to be measured by their answers 
to questions propounded by the union’s counsel. As 
for Professor Carl C. Plehn, the economic expert 
of the State University—well, we've all heard of the 
professor and his wonderful statistics many moons 
ago. Time seems to have assisted the gentleman 
greatly in perfecting a faculty of demonstrating by 
the rule of three that which is not. 


LABOR CLARION. 


STRIKES TO ORDER. 

During the week Rudolph Spreckels was called 
as a witness in Judge Dunn’s Court in the matter 
of the indictment of A. Ruef for extortion. During 
his examination Spreckels testified that Ruef had 
urged him to form a syndicate to purchase the 
bonds to the amount of many millions which the 
voters of San Francisco had authorized to be issued, 
and declared his ability to have the bid of the 
Spreckels syndicate accepted. The conclusive state- 
ment in this respect that Ruef, according to Spreck- 
els’ testimony, advanced was that he would drive 
away competitors for the bonds by tying up the 
street railroads of San Francisco in a strike. 

The Laror CLarion has no desire to question the 
veracity of Mr. Spreckels; but it does desire to say, 
and to make the statement as strong as possible, 
that if A. Ruef or any other citizen, or public offi- 
cial, made a statement to Rudolph Spreckels, or any 
other citizen, to the effect that he had the power 
to cause the Street Carmen's Union to order a strike, 
he lied, and he knew he was lying. 

That language can’t well be misunderstood; and 
a similar statement can, in truth, be made with re- 
spect to each and every other labor union of San 
Francisco. Our unions, now and then, may order 
strikes injudiciously, but the order to strike is the 
voluntary act of two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
members of the organization. For any man outside 
of the unions to assert that he has the power to 
bring on a strike in order to attain an end that :s 
foreign to the aims and purposes of labor unionism 
is simply ridiculous, and we wonder that there ex- 
ists in this community a man of intelligence who 
for an instant would entertain the thought that it 
could be done. 


_—&—__ 
METCALF’S REMARKABLE REPORT ON 


THE JAPANESE ‘“ QUESTION.”’ 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


Why, then, does the Honorable Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor attempt to saddle on the labor 
unions the responsibility for what his chief terms, 
the “wicked absurdity” of our people? We will not 
attempt to answer this question, but we will take 
occasion to remark that if the enemies of Labor 
Unionism never succeed in establishing a stronger 
case against the institution than has Secretary Met- 
calf we may rest secure in the consciousness that 
our policy and methods are essentially right. 

With regard to Secretary Metcalf’s specific accu- 
sation of bribery of a labor union agent, the tale, 
if it has any foundation whatever in fact, has but 
one significance. Some unscrupulous individual, 
gaining knowledge of the fact—a fact known to 
thousands, because it had been stated without reserve 
publicly by officials of the unions directly inter- 
ested—that the Cooks’ and the Waiters’ unions 
could not longer from their own resources maintain 
the expensive boycott they were waging against 
Japanese restaurants, may have taken advantage of 
this information to bunko several Japanese restau- 
rant-keepers out of $200 or $300. If the money was 
paid at all, it was filched from the Japanese under 
these circumstances. Never in the history of the 
labor movement of San Francisco has it been proven 
that we had a Sam Parks in our midst, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor should certainly 
know this if he, as a Californian, has, in the slightest 
degree, attempted to inform himself of the policy 
and methods of our labor unions. 

Secretary Metcalf’s references to assaults on Jap- 
anese of high and low degree, are, in view of the 
known facts, absolutely peurile, and that these inci- 
dents, real and imaginary, should form the basis of 
a threat of the President of the United States to turn 
the Army and Navy loose on what is left of San 
Francisco is, indeed an “absurdity’—one, however, 
that induces a hearty “ha! ha!” from the most con- 
firmed dyspeptic in our midst. 

The entire situation could not be more graphically 
stated than it was in the following extract from an 
article which appeared in the last issue of the 
Argonaut: 

“The reason that we in California are calm in the 


presence of this crisis is: TVirst, because we know 
we are right; second, because we hope to convince 
our countrymen that we are right; third, that if we 
fail so to convince them, we will, whatever they qd, 
or say, do what we know to be right.” 


——-——__ &________ 
RESOLUTIONS OF PROTEST. 


In accordance with action taken at the last meet- 
ing of the Labor Council, the following resolutions 
have been sent to the President of the United States, 
members of the Cabinet, Senators and Representa- 
tives of the Congress, the Mayor and the members 
of the Board of Education of this city: 


Wuereas, The President of the United States, jy 
his recent message to Congress, made many extreme 
and unwarranted statements regarding the relation: 
of the people of this country, and especially the peo- 
ple of California, to the Japanese, such statements 
being coupled with criticism of the people of San 
Francisco in particular that is absolutely unjustifia- 
ble; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular meeting assembled this 14th day of De- 
cember, 1906, does hereby deplore and condemn the 
utterances of the chief executive of the nation re- 
garding the attitude of our people toward the Japan- 
ese. 

Resolved, That the statement of the President 
to the effect that the Japanese had been shut out 
from the common schools of San Francisco is not 
in accordance with the facts in the case, our Board 
of Education having, in conformity with the laws 
of the State, merely ordered that Japanese who de- 
sire to attend our public schools be segregated from 
the white children, this action being prompted by 
the insistent demand of Caucasian parents that their 
children of tender years be relieved of association 
with adults of an alien race (95 per cent of the 
Japanese who attended our common. schools pre- 
vious to the enforcement of the regulation of the 
Board of Education referred to being over 16 years 
of age); and : 

Resolved, That the action of our Board of Edu- 
cation in this respect is highly approved by our 
people, and based on a commendable regard for 
sound public policy and a keen desire to safeguard 
the morals of our children. 

Resolved, That the contrast the President makes 
between the action of our common school authorities 
in segregating Japanese and other Asiatic pupils in 
our common schools from Caucasian children, and 
the practice of colleges and universities in accepting 
Asiatic students on the same conditions as they 
do Caucasians is not warranted by the facts—in 
the one case the practice having been for Asiatic 
adults to associate with the intimacy common to 
public school life with Caucasian children, while in 
the other the students are of similar age, a fact that 
obviously removes the chief reason for the action of 
our school authorities in this matter. 

Resolved, That the action of the Board of Educa- 
tion of San Francisco with respect to Japanese 
does not violate any provision of existing treaties 
between the United States and Japan; consequently 
the reference of the President to the use of the 
army and navy on behalf of the Japanese residents 
of this country is unwarranted in law or by the 
facts with respect to the attitude of our people 
toward the Japanese. 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
does especially deplore the fact that the President 
of the United States should recommend to the Con- 
gress the enactment of laws providing for the nat- 
uralization of Japanese—a race of people absolutely 
non-assimilable with ours and having neither re- 
gard for our code of morals nor our institutions. 


Resolved, That with respect to the statements of 
the President that “we have as much to learn from 
the Japanese as they have to learn from us,” and 
that they are and should be received on terms of 
equality in our professional and social bodies, we 
suggest that such extreme assertions are based on 
a very superficial knowledge of Japanese social con- 
ditions, especially the system which obtains with 
respect to the disposition parents may make of their 
daughters when they (the parents) are financially 
embarrassed. To permit our children to associate 
in school with young men who regard the system 
referred to as commendable—in fact, righteous—is 
utterly repugnant to the code of morals recognized 
by our people, and we believe no Caucasian parent 
having complete knowledge of these matters would 
do otherwise than commend the action of our school 
authorities. 

Resolved, That the attention of the President, as 
well as Representatives in the Congress, and our 
citizens generally, is respectfully directed to the 
“Report of the Commissioner of Labor on Hawaii” 
(bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 66, September, 
1906), which reveals in startling manner the effects 
of unrestricted Japanese immigration to Hawaii, 


especially the results of the intermingling of white 
and Oriental pupils in the common schools. 

Resolved, That this Council regards the statement 
of the President to the effect.that Japanese are more 
efficient as workmen than whites as an absurdity, 
and deserving of no other attention than to designate 
it as such. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the 
members of the Cabinet, the Representatives and 
Senators of the Congress, the Governor of California, 
the Mayor of San Francisco, the Board of Educa- 
tion of San Francisco, and be given to the press 
for publication. 


———— 
UNION HATTERS WIN. 

A Hartford (Conn.) dispatch says: The long- 
pending Danbury boycott case, involving allegations 
of conspiracy, brought by Dietrich E. Loewe and 
Martin Fuchs against Martin Lawlor, Secretary of 
the United Hatters of North America, and others 
has been settled, Judge Platt of the United States 
Circuit Court dismissing the complaint. The de- 
cision is on a demurrer of the defendants. The 
plaintiffs allege that the defendants were illegally us- 
ing the label of the Hatters’ union, and that a com- 
bination had been formed to limit the plaintiff's trade. 
It was also alleged that the defendants endeavored 
to “unionize” the plaintiff's factory and, failing to do 
so, declared a boycott upon hats made by the plain- 
tiff, which were found in the hands of plaintiff's 
customers in other States than Connecticut, notably 
California and Virginia. 

Judge Platt’s opinion declares that while it is 
obvious that the defendants sought to curtail, and, if 
possible, destroy the plaintiff's production of hats 
and its distribution of the product, there is no allega- 
tion suggesting that the means of transporting the 
product or the product itself while in transportation, 
was “touched, handled, obstructed or in any manner 
actually interfered with,” and that “there is no 
allegation that the defendants are in any way engaged 
in interstate commerce.” 

“The real question is,” says the opinion, “whether 
a combination which undertakes to interfere simul- 
taneously with both actions is one which directly 
affects the transportation of the hats from the place 
of manufacture to the place of sale.” 

The Judge does not find that the Supreme Court 
has as yet so broadened the interpretation of the 
Sherman act as to fit such order of facts as the com- 
plaint presents. What the court may do, if the mat- 
ter comes before it, is very uncertain, in the judg- 
ment of Judge Platt. 

The suit brought against the Labor Council of this 
city by Triest & Co. was an outcome of the trouble 
between Loewe & Co. and the Hatters’ Union. This 
suit is pending before the Federal courts of this 
district. 

> 
MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS. 


The Japanese and Korean Exclusion League made 
arrangements to hold a citizens’ mass meeting on the 
oth inst. to give our people an opportunity to ex- 
press their sentiments on President Roosevelt's pro- 
Japanese message to Congress. The unprecedented 
storm which prevailed in this city on that date, how- 
ever, resulted in a postponement of the meeting. 
Since then arrangements have been made to hold the 
meeting next Sunday, at 2 p. m., in Walton's Pavil- 
ion, Golden Gate avenue and Buchanan street. O. 
A. Tveitmoe, President of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League, will act as chairman of the meet- 
ing, which will be addressed by a number of labor 
union leaders and other citizens. The interest vin 
this matter is so intense that the seating capacity of 
the pavilion is certain to be overtaxed, but this is the 
largest hall that the league could secure at this time. 

The list of Vice-Presidents comprises over 300 
citizens. 


eo 
The Mare Island (Cal.) Navy Yard has received 
a dispatch from the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton to the effect that the thirty-five trades repre- 
sented in the Navy Yard will receive an increase in 
wages commencing with the new year. 
> 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco, 


LABOR CLARION. 
A. F. of L ““‘WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sym- 
pathizers with labor have refused to purchase arti- 
cles produced by the following firms which have 
been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Food and Kindred Products. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
National Biscuit Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, 
Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York City; The 
Henry George and Tom Moore. 
Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
Tobaeco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 
Whiskey. 


Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Clothing. 

Buttons.—Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange Rochester, N. Y.; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner 
Bros., New York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers 
Kabo and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. M. Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
James R. Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn.; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Il. 


Printing and Publications. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boo- 
rum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publish- 
ers, Hammond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Pottery, Glass, Stone and Cement. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta 
Co., of Chicago, Ill.; Corning Brick, Tile and 
Terra Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y.; Hutton 
Brick Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portland Peninsular Cement Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and 
Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 


Machinery and Building. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, 
Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe 
Tool Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell 
Cutlery Company, Turner's Falls, Mass.; Henry 
Disston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Merritt & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife 
Company, Walden, N. Y.; Ideal Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of 
Carpentersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Gurney Foundry Company, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Payne Engine Company, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manu- 
facturing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer 
Co., Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; National Elevator and Ma- 
chine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; Pittsburg Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Peckham 
Manufacturing Company, Kingston, N. Y.; 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; American Iron and Steel Company, Leb- 
anon and Reading, Pa.; Kern Barber Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Gerner Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; ‘‘Radi- 
ant Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, 
Erie, Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Wood and Furniture. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, 
Circleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom (Co., 
Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill. 
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Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; N. Drucker & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids Furniture Manufacturing Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Gold Leaf—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. 
Y.; Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George 
Reeves, Cape May, N. J.; Hastings Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 5 

Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Taco- 
ma, Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. 
Patrick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. 
Y. (Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; 
J. L. Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter 
Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case 
Company, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous. 

Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tnomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Pos- 
tum Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“J. N. Mockett, Toledo, Ohio. 


———— 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and 
streets. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House 
and Pacific Cloak and Suit House, Market street, 
between Taylor and Jones. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 


Morning Star Dairy, igo Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 


Mission 


o> 

In a Hamilton, Ont. (Canada), police court the 
judge recently decided that when a workman is 
hired without any stipulation as to wages, if a 
union man, he be entitled to the union scale. This 
decision was rendered in a case where a carpenter 
was hired and after working a few days was dis- 
charged without there having been any understand- 
ing as to the rate of wages. The employer paid the 
carpenter 30 cents an hour, while he, being a union 
man, claimed the union scale, the difference being 
$1.87. Judgment being in the workman’s favor, he 
was awarded the disputed amount. 

At the last meeting of Machinists’ Lodge, No. 68, 
the second election for Business Agent was held and 
resulted in a victory for C. E. Duncan. 
election was a tie for this office, 


> 


Demand union-labeled collars and cuffs. They are 
to be had. 


The first 
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LABOR CLARION. 


PURPOSES OF ENGLISH UNIONISM. 

The annual congress of the British trades unions 
that met at Liverpool recently, numbers a very sat- 
isfactory gain in the union movement, there being 
represented more societies and members than on 
any previous like occasion. There were thirty mem- 
bers of Parliament and one member of the Cabinet 
present as delegates. The report of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee showed the spirit of the Congress, 
and in part reads as follows: 

“We must no longer be content to fight for a living 
wage which is measured by the iron-bound law of 
supply and demand. We want something beyond 
that. Our demand should be for a higher standard 
of living, something that will enable us to educate our 
families, to participate in art, literature, music and 
have the good things that help to make life bright, 
happy and comfortable. The essential, the noble es- 
sential, of trades unionism is to unite men and wo- 
men to resist injustice. The highest aim of this Con- 
gress is to bring the various brotherhoods together 
so that collective forces may concentrate organiza- 
tion and effort in support of political and economic 
principles whenever found to be in common agree- 
ment. 

“If ever a movement was justified on its merits 
the labor members of the House of Commons can 
claim to have established every evidence that these 
representative working men possess the courage, the 
ability and the assiduity to legislate for the require- 
ments of a great empire. Statesmen become famous 
who have a noble purpose to achieve, not for them- 
selves but for their countrymen. Sent to Parliament 
to directly represent the industrial classes, with a 
fixed purpose, over fifty members are determined, by 
fighting class prejudice and vested interests, to amend 
bad laws and bring in good ones.” 

Resolutions were offered and passed instructing 
the Parliamentary Commission and the labor repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to demand almost every- 
thing that could be thought of by the several unions 
represented. The majority of the demands were 


passed without discussion and, we are informed, were 
of such a nature that the wage workers themselves 
would not vote for them if opportunity offered. 

William E. Curtis, writing for the Chicago Record- 
Herald, said of these resolutions : 

“For example, the Congress almost unanimously 
demanded the purchase and nationalization of all 
railways, canals, mines, tramways and other trans- 
portation lines in England, all electric cars and elec- 
tric light plants, water works and other public utili- 
ties, and instructed the Parliamentary Committee to 
prepare a bill to be introduced at the coming session 
without reference to any means by which the pur- 
chase money is to be raised. The proposer actually 
apologized for not including the nationalization of 
land, but promised that that should be taken care of 
in the near future. 


“Another resolution proposed that the government 
should take over all of the abandoned canals and 
waterways of England, bring them up to date, pro- 
vide them with tugs, barges and motor boats and 
operate them in competition with the railways, which 
it is to purchase and operate also without considering 
for a moment the enormous cost of such a stupend- 
ous undertaking.” 

In face of the fact that many of the demands rep- 
resented the pet projects of a comparatively few 
members of the Congress there was severe denun- 
ciation from the promoters if any one of the resolu- 
tions was opposed and the opponents called traitors 
and enemies to the cause of labor. This is exactly 
the way of doing things in certain circles in this 
country, as every drastic set of reformers bears 
witness. 

From this same authority we have one set of reso- 
lutions offered with additional comment on the work 
of the congress: 

1. State maintenance of all school children from 
5 to 14 years, inclusive, feeding, clothing and edu- 
cating them. 


2. Free schools for all in the kingdom from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

3. Free technical and professional education at 
the expense of the government for all who wish 
to enter any trade or profession so as to give 
the sons of the working classes a chance in both: 
with the government maintenance for all students 
whose parents do not enjoy a certain income, 

4. Scientific physical culture with regular medj- 
cal inspection for all children. 

5. Compulsory secondary and technical education 
up to the age of 16. 

Somebody has computed the cost of carrying out 
this proposition, and it runs up into the billions, 
but that is a matter of indifference to the representa- 
tives of the union, who never allow little difficul- 
ties like that to deter them from expressing their 
views. Ben Tillett, one of the most prominent and 
influential of the labor leaders in London, is willing 
to go even farther than these resolutions propose 
and declared it to be his conviction that every child 
under fourteen and every man and woman over 
sixty should be maintained by the State. 

The Parliamentary Committee was instructed to 
bring in a bill requiring that every adult wage-earner 
should be paid at least 30 shillings a week as that 
is believed to be the smallest amount of money upon 
which a family can live. But when the attention 
of the Congress was called to the fact that the mini- 
mum rate in the wage scale of the trades unions 
throughout the provinces was only 24 shillings a 
week the resolution was amended so as to restrict 
its operation to the metropolis and 3o shillings a 
week was declared to be “the normal minimum wage 
for London, for forty-eight hours’ work per week.” 

Tt was also proposed to pass acts of Parliament 
requiring all municipalities to establish department 
stores and sell the nece 


ssaries of life to the working 
classes at a slight advance above cost; also re- 
quiring the establishment of municipal mortgage 
banks to loan money at low rates on chattel mort- 


VISTA GRANDE 


THE FIRST SUB-DIVISION SOUTH OF THE COUNTY LINE 


TAKE SAN MATEO OR CEMETERIES ELECTRIC CAR ON MISSION STREET, AND ASK THE CONDUCTOR TO LET 
YOU OFF AT VISTA GRANDE, WHICH LIES JUST BEYOND THE CITY AND COUNTY LINE ON THE SAN MATEO 


1000 LOTS SOLD IN ELEVEN WEEKS 


AND OCEAN SHORE RAILWAYS. 


VISTA GRANDE has every- 
thing to make a home desirable. 
Good climate, good view, healthy 
surroundings, accessibility to the 
city’s center, good investment fea- 
tures, in fact nothing can be said 
that is unfavorable. 


THE monthly payments on a 
$400 lot at VISTA GRANDE is 


$7.50. Wouldn’t you pay $7.50 
ground rent if the owner would 
deed you the lot at the end of four 
years? 


wre ov min LOTS $250 & 


1507 FILLMORE 
Corner O’Farrell 


SUBDIVIDED BY C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


UP 
SUTTON, GOULD & EPHRAIM SOLE AGENTS 


We wish to remind you that 
when you buy at Vista Grande 
you are not buying suburban 
property but are buying property 
with all the urban advantages. 
Your water service will be the 
same as that in the heart of the 
city, you will have improved 
streets, you will have cement or 
asphalt sidewalks, your curbing 
will be set, and at the earliest op- 


portunity your sewers will be put 
in, all without cost to you. 


| No Taxes--No interest 
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gages to the poor; and free medical attendance at 
government expense was proposed for the benefit 
of all who desire it. Parliament was asked to 
authorize representatives of trades unions to appear 
in courts and at coroners’ inquests with power to 
examine the witnesses whenever their members are 
directly concerned. Another law was asked pro- 
hibiting the brutal and unjust practice of evicting 
families of strikers, and others prohibiting the em- 
ployment of alien labor; prohibiting Sunday labor in 
all mills and factories, requiring proprietors of mills 
and factories to furnish facilities and appliances and 
fuel for cooking and heating food at noonday in all 
buildings occupied by workmen; that all apprentices 
shall be required to submit to test examinations 
before becoming journeymen. Another important 
recommendation was that union wages instead of 
“current rates” shall be paid by the government and 
by contractors for the government in all cases. 

There was not very much left out in this general 
demand for paternalism. 


Compulsory arbitration was defeated by a larger 
majority than that of last year. The British union- 
ists have determined to have none of it and the 
majority against it has steadily increased each year. 

One of the declarations of particular interest to 
wage workers, in the United States and Canada, 
was that covering the question of pensions for aged 
men and women. The Congress proposed a pension 
of five shillings a week for every man and woman 
who attains the age of sixty-five. This amount is 
to be taken from the public treasury in monthly in- 
stallments until death. This pension is to be payable 
to every man ahd woman regardless of their wealth 
or poverty. All persons within the required age 
limit, except the inmates of charitable and penal 
institutions, are to be paid the full amount. 

The principal obstacle in the way of the intro- 
duction of the plan is the acknowledged lack of 
method of operation. No plans have been offered 
and no means provided for getting the money neces- 
sary to meet the payments. That the unionists do 
not expect to contribute directly toward the fund 
needed was shown by a later resolution demanding 
that wage-earners be relieved from all 
taxation. 

If this resolution were fruitful of legal order ex- 
empting the wage workers from taxation, the plans 
operating in Germany, whereby the wage workers 
pay a portion of the sum paid back in pensions, 
would not be applicable in Great Britain. The dec- 
laration, however, means nothing of advantage to the 
English wage workers, for if they do not pay taxes 
direct, they would do so through the additional 
charges on everything they purchased from those 
who would have to pay the increased taxes. 

The English wage workers appear to be as unin- 
formed regarding taxes as the majority of our own 
people who say, “they do not pay taxes because they 
do not own property.” They overlook the fact that 
they pay the taxes of their landlords. 
lution will not exempt them. 

Great Britain has been favorably inclined toward 
paying old age pensions, but has halted for want of 
a plan. The resolutions of the Congress have not 
thrown any light on the question, while their non- 
taxation resolution has thrown a barrier in the way 
of its inauguration that seems insurmountable. 

Germany has a pension plan which is a combina- 
tion of State, employer and employe. France has 
endeavored to start something of the same kind, 
but as yet has failed to agree on several questions. 
among them, whether the agriculturalists shall be- 
come participants. The wage workers of England 
have settled off-hand all questions except the finan- 
cial one and that appears beyond the reach of all 
of them. 

When the question was up for consideration in 
England some time ago it was estimated that it 
would take $80,000,000.00 a year to meet the annual 
payments, and even this amount was not expected 
to wholly maintain the aged. They were expected 
to be partly self-supporting, and if they lived in any- 
thing but dire need, they would have to be, for $5.00 


forms of 


Even a reso- 


a month would not insure any kind of a living but 
the worst possible existence. 

The pension plan is not to be considered as an 
insurance project against poverty. The public in- 
stitution would have to care for all those who could 
not wait for a pension or who could not get along 
on it if it were theirs. 

With the pension placed at a very low figure there 
is no incentive to pauperism, for no man or woman 
will be unduly careless when they know it will mean 
their certain discomfort later on. Pension or no 
pension, their habits would be the same. They can- 
not rely on that small sum to keep them above want, 
and while there may be a certain few who, mis- 
takenly, would look forward to a life of ease, the 
majority would prefer to take their chances in the 
public institution if they had to depend entirely on 
their pension of about one dollar a week. 

Wherever intelligent thought has dared to offer 
suggestions on the old age pension it has been in the 
direction of a combination of State, employer and 
citzen or subject, that makes each a contributor 
to the common fund. Under such a combination the 
pension plan becomes an insurance plan against old 
age, and like all other plans, its ability to do business 
will depend to a large extent on the gains it makes 
through payments made by those who do not live 
until the time for payment to themselves, 
for this plan, like every form of cheap insurance, 
will depend largely on the losses thus sustained by 
the number who pay and do not realize. 

The pension for old age is a problem that will 
have to stand test in France and England, plan or no 
plan, for there is general demand for it and some- 
thing will have to be done to meet it. There is every 
reason to believe that the time is not far distant 
when it will have to be considered in the United 
States. The fact that one political party had an 
insurance plank in its national platform seven years 
ago was evidence of the trend of sentiment, although 
the expression therein made was not understood by 
the person who introduced it. 


comes 


It was prepared on 
request by an eminent social economist, but before 
being inserted in the platform it had its “stinger” 
taken out, so that it meant anything one pleased to 
regard it, but in effect nothing. 

It appears from the report of the congress that 
while British trades unionism is progressing that 
it is burdened with the impractical theories of the 
dreamers who possess the ability to ask for many 
things but who lack the power to show the way to 
their application. They are strong on resolutions 
but weak in that unity of action that is necessary to 
accomplishment. 


> 
CHINESE LABOR UNPROFITABLE. 

Sir Percy Fitzpatrick declared lately that the whole 
prosperity of South Africa depended on the mining 
industry. If the mines could not get a_ sufficient 
supply of Chinese labor they would go down, and 
the country that depended on the mines for its 
revenue would be bankrupt. Labor officials at Pre- 
toria have out the and 
show that the whole revenue at present yielded by 
the 10 per cent duty on the profits of the mining 
industry is only $2,000,000. Meantime the 
keeping the Chinese in order is daily increasing. 
Round Johannesburg alone there is a cordon of 


been working question 


cost of 


2,000 men in the pay of the government doing 
patrol work, and the people are not safe even 
then. Thus the whole $2,000,000 is spent by the 


government on the Chinese. Where does the protit 
come in?—London Labor Leader. 


The juvenile court movement has grown with 
great rapidity in the few years since its birth, and 
already twenty States courts for 
children. How much these courts have done for bet- 


ter human lives cannot be set down as statistics, 


have separate 


but even in dollars and cents States are finding it 
cheaper to “make men than to support criminals.” 
In four years the children’s court in Denver alone 
has saved the State of Colorado something over 
$270,000.— Alice Kathrine Fallows in the December 
Century. 
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Summerfield &Haines 


(Successers to Summerfield & Roman) 
The first and only Union Store on Market St. 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hats, Shoes 


AGENTS 
Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


This Space belongs to 


DEREMER 
& COMPANY 


1341 VAN NESS AVENUE 
JEWELERS 


who are too busy to write Ads. 


You would do well to see them 
about HOLIDAY JEWELRY or 
NOVELTIES «x xxx 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 
—LAWYER— 


Temporary Office 
2130 GREEN STREET 


Telephone West 4222 


GANTNER BROS. 
Incorporated 
Undertakers and Embalmers 
3460 16th St., bet. Church and Sanchez 


Telephone Market 132 San Francisco, Cal. 


The Light Running 


DOMESTIC 


The Sewing 
Machine for fam- 
ily use. Liberal 
Prices and Terms 
to all who lost their machines in the fire. 


“Cheap” machines from $16.50 up. 


J. W. EVANS, Agent 


1658 O'Farrell St. Near Fillmore 
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INDUSTRIAL SLAUGHTER 


Appalling Statistics of the Yearly Sacrifice of 
Human Life and Limb. 

Clarence H. Mark, agent of the Special Employ- 
ment Bureau of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York, writes as follows concerning the great 
sacrifice of human life and limb in the mills and 
factories of the country: 

If a small army of over 2000 able-bodied men 
were lined up on the lake front annually on January 
1 and ruthlessly shot down by a company of marks- 
men from Fort Sheridan, Chicagoans would witness 
scenes far surpassing the Haymarket riots. No order 
of Uncle Sam’s legalizing such wholesale slaughter 
for the purpose of raising the standard of mark- 
manship in the army would justify such wanton de- 
struction of human life. Yet the citizens of Chicago 
permit about 2180 of their fellows to die violent 
deaths annually from causes within their control. In 
New York ten men die by needless accidents daily, or 
3654. yearly, not including homicides and _ suicides. 
The national government annually sanctions 80,000 
such deaths largely by failing to prevent accidents by 
proper legislation. 

What these facts mean to communities like Chi- 
cago and New York and to the country at large can 
best be determined by finding what becomes of the 
families of these men when the breadwinner is 
stricken in the prime of life—as is usually the case. 
If, on an average, one man is killed every day at the 
steel mills in South Chicago, or in the Hudson river 
tunnels in New York, it means that provision must 
be made for those he leaves behind. His wages have 
been moderate—living and rent high—so that he has 
managed to exist on the border line of poverty. Per- 
haps he has left a little insurance, but if the wife is 
unable to work and the children are too young, this 
amount, in nine cases out of ten, is soon exhausted, 
if it has not already gone for funeral expenses. If 
the man died by his own carelessness, or if he was 
“aware of the trade risk involved,” the courts, as a 
rule, will refuse to grant his family indemnification 
for their loss. If it is a plain case of the employer’s 
negligence, a certain sum may be paid voluntarily 
by the company or be forced from it by the courts. 

But, whether it is due to trade risk or carelessness 
of employe or employer, the State’s responsibility for 
the care of the family is not diminished. Whether 
this responsibility is recognized or not makes no 
difference in the actual condition of the family. The 
members may make gallant efforts to eke out an 
existence, more or less miserable—the mother per- 
haps by working at home and the under-nourished 
children by toiling in the mills and factories at the 
repeated risk of health and limb. Over 25 per cent 
of such families ultimately become public charges. 

But the foregoing is only a half truth, for the 
fate of the crippled victims of accidents in industry 
is even more pitiable and significant than that of 
those who are sacrificed outright. In the great in- 
dustrial centers, such as Chicago especially, and New 
York in a lesser degree, an army of one-legged, one- 
armed, or otherwise physicially handicapped men, 
numbering from 30,000 to 50,000, is annually cast out 
of the factories and mills wherein they have been in- 
jured, but to which they are no longer an economic 
asset. In the United States fully 450,000 artisans 
are annually turned adrift because of partial dis- 
ability. 

In the great trade centers the care of such in- 
dustrial cripples has come to constitute a serious 
problem. Cities like Chicago and New York have 
felt this burden most and have been the first to 
grapple with the problem of re-establishing such vic- 
tims and, above all, of preventing those accidents 
accountable for their condition. In order to allevi- 
ate part of the suffering caused by loss of employ- 
ment and to demonstrate the resulting waste and 
the need of preventive measures there have been 
established in the above-named cities special em- 
ployment bureaus, dealing only with crippled appli- 
cants. The experience of these bureaus is unique 
and instructive. The offices are daily thronged by 
crippled artisans, representing every trade. They 
come from factories and mills, handicapped but self- 
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respecting, and eager to enter some other line of 
work for which they may or may not be fitted. The 
mechanic who has lost an arm, the metal polisher 
who has lost an eye, the steel worker minus a limb 
or the use of it, the lead battery worker suffering 
from lead poisoning, the grain trimmer stricken with 
tuberculosis and many others partially disabled by 
accidents or unhealthful conditions of employment 
are all on the verge of the industrial waste heap and 
many have nearly given up the fight. Some are 
placed in light employment, such as watchmen, door- 
men, light porters, timekeepers and checkers, but 
for the majority there exists no niche into which 
they can fit with profit to the employers. 

The brutal fact that 10 per cent of our crippled 
population are ultimately forced into the alms- 
houses should make every honest American stop 
and think. The new high-speed machine in factories, 
the rush of building construction, the hurried activ- 
ity so characteristic of all phases of our life, are 
factors that cannot be eliminated, but they are sus- 
ceptible to control. Unless the employer can be 
guaranteed a larger output by the installation of 
safety devices—unless an actual advantage in dollars 
and cents can be shown—the present slaughter is 
likely to continue. 

One of the saddest blots on our boasted civiliza- 
tion is the above tragedy of the wrecked home, due 
to the needless crippling of the wage-earner. But 
the employer is not alone at fault. These conditions 
are not traceable to malice on his part. They are 
accounted for, rather, by a lack of full information 
and statistics bearing on the question of accidents 
in industry. At the present time numbers of men 
are being forced out of employment through the loss 
of a hand, an arm or a leg. They are discriminated 
against and wander about our large cities until the 
struggle becomes hopeless and they join the rapidly 
growing army of homeless men who now fill our 
city parks and cheap lodging-houses. Until the public 
and employers appreciate the economic and _ social 
loss resulting from accidents we can hope for little 
progress in solving the problem. But the story of 
labor’s dead and injured must be gathered by every 
State individually and finally by the national govern- 
ment. Until we have adopted the French and Ger- 
man method of investigation and legislation we can- 
not hope to better present conditions. 

The people of Illinois may well be congratulated 
upon the progress they are making in this direction. 
The commission appointed by Governor Deneen, ac- 
cording to an act of the Legislature in May, 1904, to 
study and report upon workingmen’s insurance, is a 
distinct credit to this great State. This step puts 
Illinois second to none in the scale of those States 
contributing to modern constructive social legislation. 
When other States have fallen into line and eventu- 
ally the Federal Government is aroused, it is needless 
to say that not only will much unnecessary loss of 
life be prevented but the victims of accidents in in- 
dustry will be cared for jointly by the State, the em- 
ployer and from their own earnings. And when that 
time comes capital and labor will be more at peace. 


* 
BARBERS. 


Journeymen Barbers, Local No. 148, elected officers 
last Monday evening. The following were the suc- 
cessful candidates: President, I. D. Hester; Vice- 
President, H. L. Palm; Financial Corresponding 
Secretary, Jos. R. Bleily; Treasurer, Daniel F. Tat- 
tenheim; Recording Secretary, W. B. Currier: 
Business Agent, Chas. Koch; Finance Committee, 
Gustave Buchtinz P. C. Haman, Harvey Ruby 
Trustees, Chas. Sandell, C. M. Knipchild, J. P. 
Eberle; Guide, Max Anthony; Delegates to Labor 
Council, Jos. R. Bleily, Chas. Koch, Wm. Currter, 
H. L. Palm, Fred Smith; Organizing Committce 
Wm. Currier, Fred Smith, Daniel F. Tattenheim 

The following have been elected Delegates to the 
State Federation of Labor: Joseph R. Bleily, Wil- 
liam Currier, Sig. Opperheimer, George Borgess, 
P. C. Haman. 

The rolls of the Barbers’ Union show that the 
organization has about doubled in membership since 
the fire. 
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Geary 


Prices and Quality Must Be 
Right at the New Store 


On this basis we bid for your trade 
as we are satisfied that our line of 
Kitchen Utensils, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Notions and Ladies’ Furnish- 
ings, Etc., are positively lower than 


elsewhere. Try uss: : 3: : 3 3 


Investigate - - - Compare 


The Only Shoe Store on 


Van Ness Avenue 
Carrying the 

W. L. DOUGLAS 

Pamieus soe Set 


People’s Shoe 
Store 


Incorporated 


527 VAN NESS AVENUE 


Near McAllister 


TTHE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters. 


Main Store 


1178 Market Street 


OLD NUMBER 1458 
Branch Stores: 64 Market, 530 Haight 


KING SOLOMON’S HALL 
FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 


Continental Building 
and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In Business for 18 Years 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 
Reserve,. . 


2,481 ,317.50 


5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’y & Gen’l Mer. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 


LABOR CLARION. 
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THE CHINESE MENACE. 


The esteemed Traveler insists that enormous im- 
migration does not unfavorably affect wages of 
workingmen in this country. What, then, is the 
reason for its hostility to the free admission of 
Chinese? Is it entirely ethical?—Boston Journal. 

The Traveler's hostility to the free admission of 
the Chinese is practically ethical, because it believes 
that such admission would be inimical to the attain- 
ment of the ideal character in American life. Its op- 
position to the Chinese is fundamentally because of 
fear of China’s overpowering racial strength, and 
that if they are allowed to come here they will in 
time become not an inferior race, but the dominant 
and controlling factor in our civilization. This is 
in addition to the impossibility of American laborers 
being able to compete with them and maintain their 
present standard of living. 

Fifty years ago the coming of large numbers of 
European immigrants excited apprehension as to the 
effect on American standards of living and morals. 
The children of these immigrants today are wholly 
American in habit and thought; they have no foreign 
affliations, and a large percentage of the Irish and 
Germans in Boston have lost track of their relatives 
in the old country, if they have any remaining there, 
so that there are no ties abroad. Their standards of 
living are the same as the native born. Every inter- 
est that they have is bound up in this country, and 
this will also be true eventually of the Italians, Poles 
and other races now coming in. 

The Chinese are non-assimilable. Victoria City, 
on Vancouver Island, has the first Chinese settle- 
ment in this country, now about one hundred years 
old. There, grandmothers who were born in that 
city are unable to speak any language but Chinese. 
They live as did their ancestors in China, from which 
country they import practically all their food and 
other necessities. Examination of the Chinese quar- 
ters in Boston, New York or any other large city 
will show that there is no attempt by the Chinese 
to copy American conditions of living, and no de- 
sire, even if it were allowed to them, to become 
American citizens. 

The immigrant from Europe comes to America to 
make a home, the Chinese immigrant comes to make 
money. They are the only race on earth who are 
indigenous to every clime, being found competing 
successfully with the natives on the equator and in 
Labrador. 

The Chinese are the only race that the English, 
German, Russian or American people need fear as 
being stronger in character and in racial strength 
than they are themselves, but it is only the United 
States that need fear being overrun with them for 
the present. In the world’s history for five thousand 
years a single instance can not be shown where con- 
tact between another race and the Chinese has not 
resulted in the submersion of the other race. 

To open the door to 400,000,000 Chinese would be 
to invite a war of racial extinction which the best 
thinkers on racial questions in the world believe 
would result in making eventually the American 
race a superior caste, and finally wiping them out, as 
have been the other races coming in conflict with 
the virile and ever-living Chinese—Boston Traveler. 

— oe 
CHILD SLAVERY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Writing from Tinarkori Road, Wellington, Mr. 
I’. G. Insmoyle says infanticide and suicide are more 
prevalent in New Zealand than at home, which he 
attributes to the strenuous struggle to live. He 
incloses copy of a report by the school inspectors, 
presented to both houses of the General Assembly, 
complainifg of the overworking of children in the 
dairy farming. A table is given, showing that 
children under eleven years of age rise at 4:30 
o'clock in the morning, and work for four or five 
hours before going to school. It is only fair to state 
that the inspectors are inclined to blame the “abso- 
lute greed of gain” of the parents, rather than the 
stress of circumstances.—Ex. 

> 

When purchasing a hat sce that it contains the 

label of the United Hatters. 


ORIGIN OF THE A. F. of L. 


Following is a brief account of the origin of this, 
the highest tribunal of organized labor in the United 
States: 


The preliminary steps to the formation of the 
present American Federation of Labor was inspired 
by P. J. McGuire, then of St. Louis, later General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, who died recently. From letters 
addressed by him to various labor organizations a 
preliminary meeting was held at Terre Haute, Ind., 
on August 2, 1881. Only a small representation was 
present at that meeting, but the foundation was laid 
which has grown into the colossal proportions of 
two million members and adherents. 

Nine delegates responded to the call. 

After two days’ consultation and discussion it 
was resolved to issue a call for another convention 
or congress which would bring together a larger 
and more universal representation, and the following 
was adopted: 

“That all international and national unions, trades 
assemblies or councils’ and local trades or labor 
unions are hereby invited to send delegates to an 
international trades union congress, to be held in 
Pittsburg on Tuesday, November 15, 1881. Each 
local union will be entitled to one delegate for 100 
members or less, and one additional delegate for 
each additional 500 or major part thereof; also one 
delegate for each international or national union, 
and one delegate for each trades assembly or coun-: 
Gils 

In accordance with this call, a convention assem- 
bled in Pittsburg with 102 delegates, representing 
fourteen States. 

General business was transacted, committees ap- 
pointed, and upon motion the organization was 
named The Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada. 

The convention adjourned to meet at Cleveland 
the third Tuesday in November, 1882. 

The second annual session of the Federation oi 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United 
States and Canada convened on November 21, 1882. 

A legislative committee was elected, with Samuel 
Gompers as chairman. The convention adjourned 
to meet in New York on the third Tuesday in 
August, 1883. 

At the third annual meeting in New York Samuel 
Gompers was elected President. 

The fourth annual session was held at Chicago 
on October 7, 1884, and remained in session four 
days. 

The fifth sesison was held at Washington, D. C., 
on December 8, 1885. 

The sixth convention was held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on December 8, 1886, and the name was changed to 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers 
was elected President and P. J. McGuire Secretary. 


An instance of the success to be attained in busi- 
ness by doing one thing so well that competition is 
but imitation is furnished by Nate Levy, the tailor. 
While a member of the firm of Armstrong & Levy 
he conceived the idea of making a suit of clothes for 
$25 that none of his competitors could excell and but 
few equal. The result has been a large clientele 
which regularly place their orders with Levy, and 
will have no other tailor. After determining to 
“go it alone” in business, Mr. Levy located at 1020 
Fillmore street. Of course, he conducts a union 
shop, and you can have the Tailors’ label placed in 
every garment. * 

— > 

Two thousand machinists employed in Denver 
shops will receive an advance in wages on January 
I, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. The Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association of Denver has decided 
upon this action in response to a request of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union. 


ee 
Demand union-labeled collars and cuffs. They are 
to be had. 


O’CONNO 
& CUSSEN 


Successors to 


O'CONNOR & O'REILLY 


UNION TAILORS AND 
UP TO DATE FUR- 
NISHERS ARE NOW 
LOCATED AT 132 VAN 
NESS AVE., WHERE 
WE HOPE TO SERVE 
ALL OF THE UNION 
MEN WITH THE 
BEST AND LATEST 
IN TAILORING AND 
FURNISHINGS 
AT THE MOST MOD- 
ERATE PRICES. 


O'CONNOR & 
CUSSEN 


132 Van Ness Avenue 
NEAR HAYES 


Formerly 
Fourth Street. 


MILLER & BAUMGART 


Have opened down town 
with a large assortment of 


33-35 


STRICTLY UNION 
Clothing, Furnishing 
Goods, Hats and Shoes 


5-7 STOCKTON STREET, San Francisco 


DEMAND UNION LABEL GOODS 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 


The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 


with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861 


OF CALIFORNIa 


CED 


UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 
Copyright and Trade Mark Registered 1908 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’] McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


UNFAIR 


The Globe Flour Mills 


located at San Francisco, Woodland, Colton and 
Los Angeles, are on the Unfair List’ of the State 
Federation of Labor. Union men’s wives should not 
use unfair Globe Mills Flour. 

The leading brands are: A 1, Silver Star, Carna- 
tion, Red Cross, Our Best, Cream of Wheat, Jewel, 
Globe, Magnolia, Staple, Our Blend, Rose, California 
XXX. All flours (of the firm) bear the name Globe 
Mills on the sack. Union men, beware of them! 


FY 
{ 
5 
fy 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m,, at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
second and fourth Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays 
at 8 p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets 
Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 

Saturdays, 2570 Geary. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2209 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 

H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 

P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

260 Noe. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 

Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’'s Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Sun- 


Secy., 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 1314 
Alabama. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall, 218 Guerrero. 
Hall, 316 


ee 

Boat Builders—lst and 38d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

pote Caners—Meet 38d Tuesdays, 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—list and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery  Employes—ist and 3d 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist 
14th and Church. 

Furniture and Piano 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 
18th and Folsom. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, Mowry Hall, Grove and 
Laguna. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 8d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. . 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O'Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursdays at headquarters. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Labor Council 


Labor Council 


Wednesdays, 


Locust; meet 


and 3d Wednesdays, 


Drivers—Wm. H. Marden, 


2d and 4th Thursdays, 


Saturdays, 


Wednesdays, 


Eagles’ 


Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 
Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, Gruetli Hall, 


near Five Mile House, Mission Road; headquar- 
ters, 3884 Mission. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 


Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

maweuener Mailers—Henry Schutter, Secy., 253 
orth. 


Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—J. M. Jones, Secy., 1613 Baker. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom. Street Bulkhead; meet 
Tuesdays, 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo-Engravers, No. S8—Mect 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 


Ist Sunday, 12 m., 


LABOR CLARION. 


Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet ist and 3d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—tst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Titters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
Ker ee Pro ea Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

16 14th. 


Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 


quarters, 316 14th. 


Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet Sat- 


urdays, 1133 Mission. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—A. Johnson, Ex- 


aminer, Folson near Spear; Frank Billington, 
Secy., 645 Taylor ave., Alameda. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 


corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. , 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays, 14th 
and Church. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters, No. 85—Headquarters, 
Stricker’s Hall, 28th 


523 5th; meet 
and Church, Sundays at 


2 p. m. 
Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
H. L. White, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 
Upholsterers—J. H. 
640 Olive ave. 
Undertakers—Meet ist and 38d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 


sion. 
Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 


meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Waltconees, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. 
quarters, 619 Octavia. . 
Web Pressmen—ith Mondays, 

1lith st. 

> 

Quite a party of students at Glasgow, Scotland, 
were on an excursion to a football game, and they 
were annoyed by the presence of a woman of the 
middle class in their car. They decided to smoke her 
out, and the way they puffed their pipes was some- 
thing fast and furious—for Scotch boys. The car 
filled and fairly reeked with nicotine, but the ob- 
jectionable old woman never even coughed. Finally 
one of the students became sick and then the woman 
went to him, and said: 

“Tf you are dune, sir, for the time, wad ye kindly 
gie me a bit of a draw? I kem awa, in cic haste I 
forgot me pipe?.”—Selected. 

> ae 

Soon after Singleton’s first baby was born, Mrs. 
Singleton went up stairs one evening and found her 
husband standing by the side of the crib and gazing 
earnestly at the child. 

As she stood still for a moment, touched by the 
sight, the tears filled her eyes and she thought: 

“Oh, how dearly Charlie loves that boy!” 

Her arms stole softly around his neck as she 
rubbed her cheek caressingly against his shoulder. 
Singleton started slightly at the touch. 

“Darling,” he murmured, dreamily, “it is incom- 
prehensible to me how they can get up such a 
crib as that for ninety-nine cents.”—E-xchange. 


o 

The story goes that at the school where one of the 
little Roosevelt boys attends, the pupils not long 
ago were required to fill out a blank containing a 
number of questions, such as “What is your name?” 
“Your parents’ names?” ‘Your father’s occupation?” 
etc. To most of the questions the little Roosevelt 
boy gave a plain, every-day answer. But when 
it came to “What is your father’s occupation?” he 
wrote, “My father is It.” 
c pe las 
Assist the retail clerks by withholding your patron- 
age from dealers who violate the early closing rule. 


Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 


m., at head- 


Labor Temple, 316 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 


Wallenstein & Frost 


Van Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 


Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
and ;Hats) 4059) asi. 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men In All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale In all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


Note I use the label. 


(Formerly of ‘Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 


UNION TAILOR 


This is the Label of the __ 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America:* 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. ° 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 
L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 82814 Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 
Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave, 
McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O'Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, I. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J._S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 1735 Dolores. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Coonley, Ben D., 513% Octavia. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. | 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers Press, Forty-ninth 
Shafter, near Telegraph, Oakland. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Francis Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Fuson-Read Co., 205 Clay. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Highth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jacobs Printing Co., 414 Webster. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 High- 
teenth Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con. H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. p 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 
Fourth. 

Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 

Standard Printing To., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Highteenth. 

Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 

Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
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BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 1552 Webster. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 
Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C.. 1586 Geary. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 316 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above. 
———_@&—_____—__ 

William English Walling, the well-known maga- 
zine writer on labor subjects, has just returned from 
an extended tour of investigation in Russia, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walling (formerly Anna Strunsky), 
and will at once write a book of his experiences in 
the land of tyranny, while Mrs. Walling will deliver 
lectures for the benefit of the Russian cause of 
freedom. Mr. Walling declares that the revolution 
is progressing more strongly and successfully today 
than ever before, but that all news discouraging 
to the government is suppressed wherever possible 
in order to protect Russian credits. Mr. Walling 
says that a new and powerful organization has made 
its appearance. It is called the “Moximatists,” who 
use all the former methods of the terrorists and at 
the same time carry on a guerilla warfare. The 
“Moximatists” are the raiders who hold up banks, 
express trains and every governmental institution 
that is known to have money, and all funds thus ob- 
tained are utilized in purchasing more arms and 
ammunition for the people. The peasants are par- 
ticularly active in this new organization, the strength 
and influence of which is spreading through the 
country like a prairie fire. According to Mr. Walling 
a state of war exists in Russia that will burst forth 
like a mighty voleano as soon as the workingmen 
in the cities and the peasants are fairly well armed. 
—Cleveland Citizen. 
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For a class of workers whose union was “de- 
moralized and disrupted” during the long strike of 
two years ago, the textile workers of Fall River, 
Mass., seem to be doing fairly well. The strike, 
which lasted many months, was lost to all outward 
appearances, but since that time the workers have 
secured wage advances amounting to 24 per cent. 
The latest increase, which became effective a week 
ago, amounts to Io per cent, and was granted after 
the unions had voted to strike again. A speaker 
at the convention of the Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation in Chicago last week said that the “re- 
cuperative power of the average labor union was 
something remarkable.” The textile workers furnish 
an illustration of the truth of the observation. 


If the women would only know their power in 
their purchasing capacity they could soon break any 
strike that might occur. Did they but compare their 
present living to what it was but a few short years 
ago and what it is today they would be willing to 
pay a little more for what they purchase. It is not 
the question of the cheapest, but it is the purchase 
they may make under fair conditions. It is of not 
much use for the men to fight all the time for better 
conditions if the money they bring home is spent 
to their killing, which it certainly is if spent on 
articles not made by union men. With the women 
lies the onus; let them once wake to the fact, the 
road will be easy for the men. They should get 
nothing but what bears the union label, if it is to 
be got; if one shop does not have it, another will: 
if not, go without it altogether until such time as 


Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 
Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
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the shop-keeper gets it, which he soon will if per- 
sistently demanded.—Ex. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


First Tailors in San Francisco to use this 
Label and still use it. 


Now at 16 and 18 OCTAVIA STREET 
NEAR MARKET 


You don’t pay us any more than you would 
to a non-union tailor. 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 
and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 


RINT 
UNION a 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK 
WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 


Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St,, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


BAKERS. 

Following are the nominees for officers of Bakers’ 
Union, No. 24: President, Anton Wahl, Peter Kel- 
ler, Jos. Puntigam; Vice-President, St. Leman, Paul 
Bayer ; Corresponding and Financial Secretary, Dick 
Schwarting; Treasurer, Emil Eisold; Trustees 
(three to be elected), St. Leman, Paul Guderly, Rich. 
Guetter; Executive Board (nine to be elected), St. 
Leman, Wm. Krampe, Paul Bayer, Richard Seiffert, 
R. Ludwig, Paul Guderly, Peter Keller, Franz Kal- 
leg, Ernst Seligman, A. Heisen, W. O. Adams: 
Delegates to the San Francisco Labor Council, the 
Allied Provision Trades Council and the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board (seven to be elected), Dick Schwart- 
ing, Ed. Hoffman, Jos. Puntigam, Anton Wahl, Wm. 
Krampe, Walter Rippas, St. Leman; Sergeants-at- 
Arms (three to be elected), R. Ludwig, Peter Salz- 
man, T. F, Conway, Walter Rippas; Business Agent, 
Ed. Hoffman. 

Anton Wahl was elected Delegate to the California 
State Federation of Labor convention. 

The next meeting of the union will be held on 
Saturday, January 6, 1907, in its new headquarters 
on Mission street, near Fourteenth street. The 
election of officers will commence at 2 p. m. and 
continue until 7 p. m. 

The Hall Committee was instructed to arrange for 
a social entertainment shortly after the new head- 
quarters are completed. 


a ee ee 
GAS WORKERS. 

The regular semi-annual election of officers of 
Gas Workers’ Union, No. 9840, will be held at the 
Labor Temple on Thursday evening, the 27th inst. 
Following are the nominees: President, H. S. 
Cleveland; Vice-President, Thomas Clasby ; Record- 
ing Secretary, A. F. Colman; Financial Secretary, 
J. J. Breslin, Phil Knell; Treasurer, Peter V. 
Kearns; Guide, J. V. Russell; Guardian, Joseph 
Lawless, Frank Kilday, N. Anderson; Business 
Agent, Geo. W. Bell; Members of Executive Board 
(ten to be elected), C. W. Asmussen, Geo. W. Bell, 
Thomas Clasby, Bernard Cerf, Clifford Ellis, J. S. 
Fisher, William Hoey, Phil Knell, Chris Lutz, James 
V. Russell, J. J. Sullivan; Delegates to Labor Coun- 
cil (four to be elected), Geo. W. Bell, J. J. Breslin, 
A. F. Colman, Peter V. Kearns, Phil Knell; Dele- 
gates to Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, 
H. S. Cleveland, ‘H. Sena. 


A 
TAILORS. 

The following nominations for officers of Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union, No. 2, were made last Monday 
evening: For President, F. J. Pratt; Vice-President, 
H. Sherman, H. Miller, G. Miller; Financial Sec- 
retary, L. Smith; Recording Secietary, C. Wachter; 
Treasurer, S. Derrivan; Sergeant-at-Arms, M. Fen- 
ster; Trustees, H. Westphal, M. Levy, Mrs. J. 
McGrath. 

The next meeting of the union will be held on 
Monday, January 7th, when the election will take 
place. 


The last quarterly tetera of Secretary William 
A. Launer of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion, just issued, shows that in the period named 
$17,004 was collected by trade assessment, $3,646.17 
by death assessment, $1,978 in loans returned and 
miscellaneous collections and $246.06 in fines. The 
total income for the quarter was $22,884.51 and ex- 
penditures $27,659.38, which included $10,150 in 
death claims. The total amount of cash in the 
hands of Treasurer Conrad Auth is $368,279.21. 
There are 234 factories under the jurisdiction of the 
glass bottle blowers, of which 184 are in operation. 
There are 6,397 journeymen and 1,523 apprentices 
employed and 809 journeymen and 320 apprentices 
idle, the total membership of the organization being 


7,200. 


——— 

The Executive Council of the California State 
Federation of Labor will meet next Sunday after- 
noon at the headquarters of the Federation, Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. This will probably 
be the last meeting the Council will hold before the 
State Convention opens in Stockton on January 7. 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 ELLEMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


NOTICE!! §NOTICE!! 


On or about January 10, ’07 
we will opena Branch Store at 


781 MARKET ST. (.¢2"4") 


BUILDING 
Between 3rd and 4th Sts. 


Hansen & Elrick 


MEN’S FURNISHERS and HATTERS 
1105-07 Fillmore Street 


+ Formerly Examiner Building ————————— 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


Exclusive Hatters 
Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


New Type 
Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


San FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 


and Cafe 
700 McAllister St. Cor. Gough 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. __E. W. RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER., Cashier 
Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 476,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 


—s 


The German Savings and Loan Society | 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus............., $2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash............. 1,000,000.00 
5 


DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is on 
the Keg or Bottle. 


Tourny, Seererery sa H. Muller, Asst. Secretary. 
i 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Ber- 
gen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
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=BOOT & SHOp = 
WORKERS UNION 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, Tuo tee Wd Lea BOSTON, MAss. 


